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HANDICAP 1931 SALES 
By Old Fashioned Packaging 


F there is the slightest doubt in your 
mind as to whether your package 
combines the essentials of a modern, 
sales-building container, it will pay 
you to call a Continental represent- 
ative immediately for consultation. 
Packages which a few years ago 
were “good enough” may be a severe 
handicap to your sales in 1931. 
Perhaps you’ve noticed that artisti- 
cally a change is creeping into almost 
every type of merchandise. Are your 
packages keeping pace with the fast- 
changing sales problems of today? 





CONTINENTAL CAn Company Inc 


Executive Offices: NEW YORK: 100 East 42nd St. 


This is an era of package merchan- 
dising— more and more manufac- 
turers are using modern packages as 
sales aids at “points of purchase.” 

Continental’s packaging specialists 
are constantly adding to the list of 
satisfied manufacturers who find the 
marketing of better cans more attrac- 
tively lithographed, a powerful aid 
in increasing their sales. 

Plan now to overcome the sales 
resistance of 1931 with correctly de- 
signed, brightly lithographed Con- 
tainers by Continental. 


CHICAGO: 111 West Washington St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 155 Montgomery St. 


“It’s Better,..Packed in Tin” 
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BURNS & CO., Ltd., Calgary, Man. 


equipped their new MONTREAL plant 
with these LATEST MODEL 


“BUFFALO” Machines 
for producing high grade SAUSAGE 

















“BUFFALO” Silent Cutter 


Made in 7 sizes—for motor or pulley 


“BUFFALO” Grinder 


Built especially for producing the 

















finest quality of pork sausage. 
Made in 4 sizes. 
“BUFFALO” Air Stuffer “BUFFALO” Mixer 
Equipped with patented leakproof A necessary machine to give the meat 
SUPERIOR piston. a uniform, thorough mixing. 








BURNS & CO. have been “BUFFALO” users for many years. Naturally when they 
equipped their new MONTREAL sausage factory they wanted the BEST—so, like 
other successful manufacturers, they installed “BUFFALO” machines! 


JOHN E. SMITH’ S: — CO.; BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, iil. ; . — Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Enlarging the Packer’s Field of Action 


Meat Men Finding Profits in Distant 
Markets Through Improved Methods of 
Packing and Refrigerating Shipments 


no} j described in the following article. Th a 
An Illinois packer, during the described in the following we Ter ant be transported from the produc 
hot weather of last summer, sent ways and means to reduce operating costs ing point to the sausage factory, and a 


fresh meats by freight to points °"¢ increase Profits. delicate product must later be widely 
in Michigan. J R : distributed. Refrigeration must be pro- 

Frankfurters are being shipped Refrigerating Meat Ship- vided for both of these operations, par- 
regularly by express from Chi- ments ticularly in warm weather, and when 


cago to Philadelphia. shipments are made over considerable 
An eastern poultry dealer sup- Ss aprcaniaen ee 
plies hotels and restaurants in the 1” n° branch of the meat industry are = Safe transportation of trimmings 
South with fancy birds shipped in PT°P¢r processing temperatures more used in sausage making has been one 
small refrigerated packages by n°cessary than in the manufacture of of the most serious problems of the 


By D. H. Killeffer.* 





express. sausage. In the case of the isolated industry. Its seriousness has been 
An Indiana sausagemaker has plant, a highly perishable raw material aggravated by the fact that a large 

; : ; 

discontinued truck deliveries to *The writer is one of the research experts of the properties of the COMME 23 Wein Hate 
some small towns in his territory DryIce Corporation of America. made in relatively small independent 


and even beyond and is serving 
these customers via the interur- 
ban electric lines. 


All these things would not have been 
possible under old methods. New types 
of shipping containers and new meth- 
ods of refrigerating small packages are 
enabling packers to sell highly perish- 
able products in territories that have 
been closed to them previously, except 
for car lot shipments. 

These new shipping practices are of 
particular interest to the manufacturer 
of high-grade specialties, and to the 
sausagemaker who may be located a 
considerable distance from the source 
of his raw materials. 

With them he can get his trimmings 
to his plant in first-class condition, and 
in many cases reduce his cost of de- ([& 
livery to customers. They also make 











a re A sa a see 











A ° E NTAINERS. 
available to him markets which, by prince sen den ra pera a, ag : ies cao 
s 4 Sausage and other packaged meats are shipped successfully long dis es in - 
reason of cost of delivery or distance, nary fiber containers refrigerated with solid carbon dioxide. The container is insu- 
he could not serve previously. lated with extra layers of board at sides, top and bottom, the refrigerant being placed 





in the center of the package. With this method of packing, meats can be kept in 


These new methods and their use are good condition for 48 hours. 
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BARREL PACK FOR FRESH MEATS. 


For shipping fresh meats in _ barrels, 
solid carbon dioxide is placed at both the 
top and bottom. The sides, top and 
bottom of the barrel are insulated as 
shown. Burlap is nailed over the top. 
One Chicago packer has used this method 
to ship fresh meats by freight to points 
in Michigan. 


plants, usually located close to markets 
and frequently at a distance from 
sources of supply. 

Shipping Sausage Trimmings. 

The quantities of material usually 
handled are often too small to justify 
carlot shipments to a single manufac- 
turer in refrigerator cars, and since the 
railroad car in the past has been the 
only really reliable refrigerated trans- 
port unit available, the sausagemaker 
has been put to some considerable 
inconvenience at times to secure his 
regular supply of raw material. 

Delivery of a few barrels of trim- 
mings over long distances with ice re- 
frigeration has not always been re- 
liable, and spoilage and loss has not 
been infrequent. Recently, however, 
greater safety has been secured by 
using solid carbon dioxide—that is, dry 
ice—making each package or barrel 
its own refrigerator. In this way it is 
possible to maintain the desired tem- 
peratures for as long as 48 to 72 hours 
without attention. No re-icing en route 
from the packing plant to the con- 
sumer is required. 

The characteristics of dry ice which 
make it particularly useful for these 
purposes are: its high efficiency, its 
ability to produce any temperature de- 
sired, its light weight and the conse- 
quent low tare weight of the package 
or truck in which it is used; the 
absence of moisture, which tends to 
preserve the appearance and texture of 
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the meat; and the preservative effect 
of the atmosphere of cold dry carbon 
dioxide it produces around the product. 

Other factors are important in this 
field, but the principal ones are those 
mentioned. 

Shipping Methods Compared. 

For purposes of comparison it would 
be unfair to set up a not altogether 
safe procedure against a safe one. 
For that reason, the following compari- 
son in cost is made between dry ice 
barrel shipments and the ice-refrig- 
erated box used by many packers for 
special high-grade cuts, etc., since this 
has been the only satisfactory refrig- 
erated l.c.l. shipper available for pack- 
ers’ use. 

Refrigerating trimmings in barrels 
with dry ice realizes a definite saving 
in cost over older practices and in addi- 
tion gives convenience and safety. 

The following tabulation of costs is 
supplied by one of the large packers 
who has adopted solid carbon dioxide 
refrigeration as standard for all l.c.l. 
shipments. Refrigeration in each case 
is sufficient for 36 hours in summer 
weather. 


Refrigerated 
box. 


Coe barrel. 
Container ....... \ $0.790 
(amortization) 
Labor of packing 0.152 0.152 


Refrigeration cost 0.250 0.660 
(Cog @ 5c per lb.) 

Maintenance .... O20B qj.j— = —§ eves 
*Return of empty 

(average) ..... 0.750 (freight) ..... 
Total cost (ex- 

cluding car- 

riage cost).... $1.459 $1.542 
Weight of pack- 
BD cwsccccenesess 402 lbs. 190 Ibs. 





*An average cost for the return of the empty 
iced box is included because this cost is inherenv 
in this method of shipment and the ‘Dry-Ice’’ 
barrel does not carry a corresponding charge. 


Figures for each of these packages 
are based on a load of 150 lbs., hence 
they are comparable. 
be packed into either. Where the 
freight or other transportation rate ig 
as much as 38c per 100 lbs., the cost of 
shipping the two packages equalizes the 
difference in packing cost, even if the 
empty refrigerated box is returned free, 
which is seldom possible. 


Refrigerating Meat in Barrels. 

In other words, where the carriage 
cost is 38c per 100 lbs., the cost of re- 
turning the empty refrigerated box 
represents a net loss for that method 
of shipment and a net profit for the 
solid carbon dioxide method. Where 
the carriage rate is 75c per 100 lbs, 
gross weight, the saving realized by 
the solid carbon dioxide barrel method 
is approximately $1.50 per package or 
1c per lb. of product shipped. 

In addition to the direct saving on 
shipments noted, handling costs on the 
two types of packages must be consid- 
ered. The iced box is necessarily a 
two-man package, both on account of 
its weight and its shape. On the other 
hand, the barrel is easily handled by 
one man even though, as is sometimes 
done, a considerably greater weight of 
meat is loaded into it. 

The method of packing a dry ice 
refrigerated barrel is the same for all 
types of meats which must be kept cold 
without freezing. 

A clean slack barrel is insulated with 
either three pads of popple wood ex- 
celsior or two pieces of so-called 
“jumbo” corrugated board. Inside the 

(Continued on page 35.) 





ARMOUR EXECUTIVES LOOK OVER PRIZE SHOW BEEF. 


This was one of the last pictures taken of the head of Armour and Company, 
on the occasion of a visit to the coolers in company with some of his fellow-execu- 
tives and aids, to look at fancy heavy cattle which were show winners at the recent 


International Exposition at Chicago. 


In the Armour group shown above, reading from left to right, are Myrick D. 


Harding, general superintendent; President F. Edson White; Vice-President T. @ 


Lee; Treasurer Philip L. Reed; First Vice-President Philip D. Armour; A. L. Capps, 
in charge of beef shipments, and F. A. Benson, in charge of beef. 


January 17, 1931, , 


More meat cap - 
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Death Takes One of Industry’s Foremost 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Leaders in Tragic Fashion 


F. Edson White, president of 
Armour and Company, died sud- 
denly on the evening of January 
15. He fell from a window of his 
Chicago home and was instantly 
killed. 

It was evident that, opening 
the window of an _ over-heated 
room to get fresh air, he lost his 
balance on the low window-seat 
and fell to his death. 

In his passing the industry 
loses an outspoken and a for- 
ward-looking leader. His com- 
pany loses a chief executive who 
had led it through a perilous 
period to a place of safety and 
dominance in its field. 


His genius for organization and lead- 
ership made this possible. His in- 
tensely human characteristics made for 
his success as an executive. He had 
reached the point where he could begin 
to look with satisfaction on his accom- 
plishments, when he was taken sud- 
denly and in the prime of his energy 
and enthusiasm. 

An Accident and a Loss. 

On the night before his death he was 
guest of honor at a meeting of the 
Armour plant executives club at Chi- 
cago. He was about to be _ intro- 
duced, and as he arose to speak, his 
chair slipped from the narrow speak- 
ers’ platform and he suffered a fall 
which made him unconscious for a few 
minutes. 

Though he appeared the next day to 
have suffered no ill effects from the 
accident, some fear was expressed that 
a blow on the head received in the fall 
may have had a later effect in the 
form of dizziness. Philip Reed, treas- 
urer of Armour and Company, had been 
with him but a few minutes before the 
accident, and reported him as having 
been in fine spirits, though complain- 
ing of the heat of the room. 

The accident was a deplorab.e blow 
to his company and to the industry, 
and a shock to the friends he made 
wherever his activities took him in the 
industry and in public life. 

Worked His Way to Top. 


Born in Peoria, Ill., on September 9, 
1878, the son of a livestock commission 
man, F. Edson White early acquired 
a knowledge of the livestock business 
in driving cattle for his father. He 
attended the local public schools, later 
took a business course and was given 
a temporary position as bookkeeper 
with E. Godel & Sons, Peoria packers, 
in 1890. 


F. EDSON WHITE 


He soon became permanently con- 
nected with the firm, and later became 
city salesman in the wholesale depart- 
ment. His ambitions led him to look 
farther afield, and in 1893 he was made 
department manager for the Western 
Meat Co., San Francisco, Calif. In 1895 
he returned to Chicago to enter the 
packing business with Armour and 
Company. 

The story has been told frequently 
of his resigning a $70 a week executive 
position to accept one at $18 as a car 
checker in the Chicago plant of Armour. 

He didn’t long remain a checker. 
Soon he was transferred to the 
dressed beef department in the general 
offices, which also had charge of 
dressed sheep. He suggested material 
improvements in the handling of the 
sheep business and was authorized to 
organize a sheep department, of which 
he was made head. 

This marked his entry into the ranks 
of Armour executives. In 1912 he was 
made a member of the board of direc- 
tors, and in 1914 a vice-president. In 
1923, when J. Ogden Armour retired, 
he was the logical selection for presi- 
dent of the. company. 


In War and in Peace. 


Throughout the war period he de- 
voted much of his attention to that 
part: of the business which related to 
the huge shipments of product to the 
warring countries, and after the en- 
trance of the United States into the 
war to helping meet the needs of the 
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allies and American overseas forces. 
His effort, through his genius for or- 
ganization, was a material contribu- 
tion to the even flow of meat food prod- 
ucts so essential to final victory. 

He was a man of dynamic person- 
ality, genial, interested and far-seeing. 
He was early recognized as one of the 
newer type of business executives, who 
realized that the public must be taken 
into the confidence of great business 
enterprises, and that the business had 
nothing to gain by holding its prac- 
tices and methods of operation confi- 
dential. 

In addition to his packing activities, 
he was a director of Montgomery Ward 
& Co., the Continental Illinois Bank & 
Trust Co., the Stock Yards National 
Bank, the Chase National Bank of New 
York, the Nickel Plate Railroad, and 
the American Surety Company. He 
was a director and member of the cen- 
tral administrative commission of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
and chairman of its Commission on the 
Elimination of Waste, also a director of 
the National Livestock and Meat Board. 

Mr. White is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Lillian Pearson White, and two 
daughters, Mrs. William M. Spencer 
and Mrs. Allan Kempe, his mother, Mrs. 
Frank White, and his twin brother, 
Willard C. White, a vice-president of 
Armour and Company. An only son, 
F. Edson White, jr., was killed in 1923 
by the accidental discharge of a shot- 
gun he was using to drive off an in- 
furiated bull at the family farm near 
Lake Forest, IIl. 


Leader in Institute Work. 

Mr. White had given generously of 
his time and leadership in developing 
and carrying out the policies of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 
He was a director of the Institute and 
chairman of its Commission on the 
Elimination of Waste. 

In this connection he gave much time 
and attention to the development of the 
code of trade practices of the industry 
and presented this code at the annual 
convention of the Institute in October, 
1929, at which time it was approved 
by Dr. John R. Mohler, representing 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. 
White, as chairman of the Commission 
on Elimination of Waste, has headed 
Institute activities looking to further 
waste elimination in the industry. 


Packer Leaders Testify. 


G. F. Swift, president of Swift & 
Company, said: “The death of F. Edson 
White removes one of the most out- 
standing and useful men in the pack- 
ing industry. His passing brings per- 
sonal grief to the many who called him 
friend. I have known him since young 
manhood. As a friend he was all that 
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friendship demands. As a business com- 
petitor he was always fair, a just man 
and one whose word was ever above 
reproach.” 

Thomas E. Wilson, president of Wil- 
son & Company, and a close associate 
and friend from the time when they 
worked together as car checkers in the 
yards, one for Armour and the other 
for Morris: 

“I feel a profound personal loss in 
‘tthe passing of F. Edson White. The 
industry with which he has so long been 
intimately identified has lost a great 
champion. Mr. White will be deeply 
missed by us all.” 

Charles E. Herrick, president of the 
Brennan Packing Co., and a former 
president of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers: 

“The death of F. Edson White re- 
moves from the meat packing industry 
one of its most aggressive and under- 
standing leaders. He was interested in 
all movements of benefit to large and 
small packer alike. His smaller com- 
petitors always found him fair and sym- 
pathetic with their problems.” 


A Tribute to Character. 

E. A. Cudahy, jr., president Cudahy 
Packing Co.: “I was deeply shocked to 
hear of Mr. White’s death. He had 
many friends both in and outside the 
industry who will mourn his loss. I 
have known him for a number of years 
and have always respected his fine char- 
acter and ability.” 

Oscar G. Mayer, jr., president Oscar 
Mayer & Co., and a former president 
of the Institute: 

“The untimely death of F. Edson 
White is a great loss to the packing in- 
dustry, and a profound shock to his col- 
leagues, by whom he was greatly re- 
spected and admired. 

“Edson White was a commanding 
presence, with his fine open countenance 
and magnificent white hair. He was 
clear and forthright in his thinking 
and warm in his human sympathies and 
friendships. He devoted a life of in- 
tense energy and effort to the loyal 
service of a great company, a work 
which only a packer can fully ap- 
preciate. 

“My deepest sympathy goes out to 
his family over his untimely passing.” 


Phil Armour for the Company. 

In behalf of the company, first vice 
president Philip D. Armour issued the 
following statement: 

“It is with sincere and deep regret 
that I announce the death of our presi- 
dent, F. Edson White. No man could 
be more loved or respected by an or- 
ganization, from the laborer in the 
plant to his closest associates, than 
was Mr. White. His life was Armour 
and Company, and he gave himself un- 
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stintedly to that service. I am sure 
that the 50,000 co-workers of Mr. White 
join me in expressing to his family our 
sincerest sympathy.” 


He is Still With Us. 

Wm. Whitfield Woods, president of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers: 

“The editor of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER has asked me whether I wish 
to say something about Mr. White. I 
do, if I don’t have to refer to him in 
the past tense. Mr. White lives on. He 
is much beloved, a man of big heart 
and generous impulses; vigorous, direct, 
enthusiastic, broadminded, friendly. 

“One of Mr. White’s most gracious 
and endearing qualities is an abiding 
sense of humor. This is no little thing. 
In the most heated discussions, in the 
most trying situations, it has often set 
the issue in proportion, both for him 
and for others. 

“Another of Mr. White’s conspicuous 
attributes is his courage. He has al- 
ways shown himself undaunted, and 
there are few situations which courage 
and good humor will not resolve. 

“The Institute of American Meat 
Packers is grateful to Mr. White for 
his participation and leadership in its 
activities. As chairman of the Com- 
mission on Elimination of Waste, he 
headed a movement which has improved 
the trade practices of the entire pack- 
ing industry, and is raising them to 
increasingly higher levels. As a mem- 
ber of its central administrative and 
executive committees, he has con- 
tributed generously to its deliberations 
and its policies. 

“There is nothing neutral about Mr. 
White. He is the kind of man about 
whom other men say ‘You can always 
tell just where he stands.’ Sometimes 
they agree with him, and sometimes 
they disagree with him; but always 
they are drawn to him. No one can 
help liking him. No one can help ad- 
miring him. All of us have affectionate 
regard for him.” 


From the Retail Meat Trade. 


The retail meat trade sent this mes- 
sage through its national secretary, 
John A. Kotal: 

“The National Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers sympathizes with you in 
the death of the great industrial chief- 
tain and trade leader, F. Edson White. 
Many of our members, being personally 
acquainted with him, have admired his 
democratic qualities and respected his 
policies, because he was a builder in a 
great industry, for which they loved 
him.” 

Funeral services were held from the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
on Saturday, January 17. Interment 
was in Lake Forest Cemetery. 
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SWIFT TAKES NEUHOFF PLANTS, 


Swift & Company announces com- 
pletion of its purchase of the physical 
properties of the Neuhoff Packing Com. 
pany and the Nashville Cold Storage 
Company of Nashville, Tenn., and the 
White Provision Company, Inc. at 
Atlanta, Ga. It is understood the price 
paid for the properties was about 
$3,000,000, plus the inventories, which 
were purchased at market prices. 

Negotiations have been under way 
for several weeks. “We plan to con- 
tinue to operate these plants with the 
same personnel they now have; no 
changes are contemplated,” states 
Vice-President John Holmes of Swift 
& Co. “Both plants are thoroughly 
modern; in fact, the Nashville plant has 
been regarded as the most modern 
packing plant in the South.” 

Henry Neuhoff, president of the Neu- 
hoff Packing Co., and Lorenz Neuhoff, 
head of the White Provision Co., haye 
long been leaders in the industry in the 
South. They took over the White Pro- 
vision Co. of Atlanta some years ago, 
and Lorenz Neuhoff removed to the 
Georgia city to head that enterprise, 
Both have sons trained in the business, 
Henry Neuhoff has been treasurer of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
for several years, 


+ 
PACKER VETERAN DIES AT 97, 


John Albert Severet, retired meat 
packer, died at his home in Cincinnati, 
O., on January 8, at the ripe old age 
of 97. Mr. Severet was born in Ger- 
many. He came to the United States 
in 1857 and entered the employ of Jacob 
Apple & Co., Cincinnati, in 1869. In 
1873 he became a partner of Jacob 
Vogel in the meat business. He later 
purchased Vogel’s interest and changed 
the name of the business to J. A. Sev- 
eret & Co. This business was dissolved 
when Mr. Severet retired about eight 
years ago. 

eo 


BRENNAN REMEMBERS HIS MEN. 


The will of the late Bernard G. Bren- 
nan, president of the Brennan Packing 
Co., Chicago, recently filed for probate, 
reveals that Mr. Brennan left 250 of his 
employees each $100, and that four 
charitable institutions benefited to the 
extent of $100,000. Mr. Brennan left an 
estate valued at between $1,000,000 and 
$3,000,000. 





NOT LOST TO THE INDUSTRY. 


Henry Neuhoff of Nashville and Lorenz 
Neuhoff of Atlanta recently sold theif 
packing interests to Swift & Company. ! 
is stated that they will remain with the 
organizations they have built up. 
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Canadian Packers Meet New Conditions 


By Cutting Expense, Improving Methods 


Canadian meat packing is third 
in size among the industries of 
the Dominion. 

With loss of export trade, tariff 
parriers and general economic 
conditions Canada’s meat packers 
had their troubles in 1930. 

They met them by elimination 
of waste, both in plant and or- 
ganization and in _ processing 
methods and better utilization of 
by-products. 

Canada has more meat animals in 


proportion to its human population - 


than the United States. This is. true 
particularly in the case of cattle, and 
to a slightly less extent in hogs. 

In the earlier years the Canadian 
meat industry looked to its export out- 
let as an important means of maintain- 
ing livestock and meat prices. 

With the curtailment of this outlet— 
due to competition of chilled and frozen 
beef and lamb from the Argentine, 
Australia and New Zealand, to Wilt- 
shire sides from Denmark and cured 
pork meats from Continental Europe 
and the United States—the Canadian 
meat industry has suffered. 

Efforts to Cut Costs. 

As a result some of the more im- 
portant Canadian packers found it de- 
sirable to consolidate a few years ago, 
to reduce operation and distribution 
costs. This they appear to have done 
quite successfully, as evidenced by the 
improved showing of the consolidated 
companies, 

While financial reports for 1980 have 
not been issued, reduced volume in 
terms of dollars may be anticipated, 
but net earnings are expected to be 
good and dividend requirements met. 


The following survey of the Canadian 
meat packing industry and its raw prod- 
uct supply gives an interesting picture of 
the Canadian industry in its foreign and 
domestic relationships, and of its raw 
a supply, during the year just 
ended. 


Canada’s Packing Situation 
By Ernest B. Roberts. 


A review of the Canadian meat pack- 
ing industry for 1930 must take into 
account more varied general economic 
conditions than in any year since the 
war. 

In addition to the general world-wide 
economic situation and the depressed 
wheat situation in the Dominion, there 
was the increase in United States 
tariffs on Canadian cattle and meats, 
with a reduction of across-border trade 
on the hoof in the West; a surplus of 
beef on the domestic market to which 
a reduced tourist traffic during the 








IDEAL BACON PIG. 
This is the type of hog, standardized 
as to weight and conformation, which is 
appearing in increasingly large numbers 


at Canadian stock yards. From _ these 


hogs Canadian packers can manufacture 
a uniformly high quality of cured meats, 
the cuts appearing almost identical. 
summer contributed; and, most awk- 
ward and unexplainable of all reasons, 
hog prices quite out of relation to other 
livestock prices for the past two years. 

Some of these influences apparently 
have been felt in the United States, 
where in consequence there will be 
sympathetic understanding of a Cana- 
dian packer’s remark recently that 
“meat packing is still a hard job for a 
strong man.” 


Financial periods of Canadian pack- 
ing companies do not coincide with the 
calendar year, but the published state- 
ment of an executive of a Western 
plant that “it will be harder to keep up 
the dividends this year, but they will be 
kept up,” would be a fair forecast of 
the annual reports for most firms in 
1930. 

Foreign Trade Is Balanced. 

Within the past twelve months the 
meat industry in Canada seems to have 
reached that stage where imports and 
exports of products about balance. 
That is, Canadian packing is for the 
time on a scale commensurate with 
domestic needs only. In fact, there is 
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a possibility that the year may close 
with a net import of meats. 

The export trade in Wiltshire sides 
to Great Britain, for which Canada ten 
years ago made a courageous bid, has 
dwindled to the point where only suffi- 
cient is being shipped to keep up best- 
known brands. 

Imports from the United States in 
bacon and hams have markedly in- 
creased during the year. This is due 
primarily to the acute shortage of hogs 
on Canadian farms for the past three 
years. But a secondary influence, it is 
generally believed in the trade, is the 
growth of the chain store system, much 
of which is under American control. 

There will be an export in 1930 of 
somewhere under 15,000,000 pounds of 
bacon, shoulders and sides, while, as an 
offset, monthly imports of bacon and 
hams are now running to almost three- 
quarters of a million pounds. 


Canned Meats and Pouliry. 

Probably the biggest item of imports 
is canned meats, inclusive of poultry, 
which in September alone was 1,399,000 
Ibs. This is considerably more than the 
total export of bacon and hams in the 
same month. 

This steady import all through the 
fall months, after all American tourists 
have departed, disproves the theory 
that it caters only to seasonal incom- 
ers, and is puzzling leaders in the 
packing trade. 

The basic difficulty in the bacon 
export trade is the unaccountable atti- 
tude of Canadian farm producers in the 
last three years, in spite of most attrac- 
tive prices, toward hog raising. The 
number of hogs has now for the first 
time since 1922 fallen below 4,000,000— 
a million less than Denmark’s total. It 
is believed that there was a needless 
reduction of sows in 1927 and 1928. 

For 10,000,000 inhabitants with an 

(Continued on page 37.) 


Morrell Shows Sound Financial Position 
And Favorable Inventory Situation 


Sales totaling $88,169,488 are re- 
ported for the American companies of 
John Morrell & Company, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, for the fiscal year ended Novem- 
ber 1, 1930. Sales for the previous 
period, which consisted of 13 months, 
due to a change in the fiscal year, 
totaled $94,660,595. 

A consolidated net profit for the 
company and its subsidiaries of $2,021,- 
889 is reported for the year, which is 
equivalent to $5.05 per share on the 
400,000 shares of stock outstanding. 
This compares with a net profit of 
$3,435,799 in the previous period. 

Dividends for the year just ended 
totaled $1,680,000, leaving $341,889 for 


surplus, which on November 1, 1930, 
totaled $4,555,706. 

The current assets of the company 
are listed at $12,451,000 as against cur- 
rent liabilities of $1,999,442. Notes 
payable totaled $152,140, a reduction of 
approximately $1,000,000 for the year. 

The company’s inventory is now be- 
ing taken on a favorable basis, accord- 
ing to President T. Henry Foster, be- 
cause of the current low price of hogs. 
“Based on present prospects the out- 
look for the current year is favorable,” 
he said. 


Income and Balance Sheets. 
The consolidated income account of 
the company for the year ended Novem- 
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ber 1, 1930, compared with that for the 
18 months’ period ended November 2, 


1929, is as follows: 
Year end. 13 mos. end. 


Nov. 1, '30. Nov. 2, ’29. 
CE AED: no racncsessasen $88,169,488 $94,660,595 
Oper. expenses ........... 85,193,263. 90,148,178 
Oper. income ........sc.0e 2,976,225 4,512,417 
Depreciation ...........-. 457,019 469,154 
DEG cicncesdcccacccasee 193,317 177,464 
Federal taxes ............ 304,000 430,000 
E5550 cbucesbi 021, 3,435,799 
DEMREEEEED cpascecccescsece 1,680,000 1,080,000 
ere ers 341,889 2,355,799 





*American companies only. 

The consolidated balance sheet for 
the year just ended, compared with the 
previous period, follows: 














ASSETS. 

Nov. 1, Nov. 2, 

1930. 1929. 

one nt ensccans Shoah $ 538,038 622, 
Marketable sec. .......... 822,487 1,050,1£9 
De wcnedeescorsinn 8,228 11,743 
Ne Ee es 3,625,777 4,520,082 
eek wal. BASE. .scccccces 143,293 83,952 
DEED teccasecceessnc 7,313,177 7,638,934 
SSE re $12,451,000 $13,927,854 
Land, etc., less depen.... 9,359,345 9,147,529 

Se, OR CE, 2 ccnccnsnese 247,7 261, 

v. & advances ......... , 02 . 
SE NEL, Sedccnecacetes 143,260 123,602 
teh BARONS nino csdoncd $22,491,353 $23,487,308 

LIABILITIES. 

Notes payable ........... $ 152,140 $ 1,150,000 
Accts. payable ........... 417,284 554,683 
PT SE, pecnoseccene 539,875 664,492 
Accrued prop. taxes, etc.. 214,429 163,475 

DE 2 cnn we@nei 64,9) . 
ee 310,735 116,178 
Total current .......... $ 1,999,442 $ 3,337,287 
. y eee 15,639,204 15,639,204 
DOS paichssteraedenen 297,000 ,000 
PEED oeecscoccsucccseces 4,555,706 4,213,817 
a ae $22,491,353 $23,487,308 


*Represented by 400,000 shares of no par. 
—_@—— 


GOBEL INCREASES INCOME. 


Adolf Gobel, Inc., reports a net profit 
of $254,902 for the 44 weeks ended 
November 1, 1930, after interest, fed- 
eral taxes and depreciation, but before 
subsidiary preferred dividends and 
minority interests. After these charges 
the net profits amounted to $139,382. 
The previous report was for the year 
ended December 28, 1929, and showed 
a net profit of $131,298. Thus in the 
44 weeks the net income available for 
dividends on the 430,989 shares out- 
standing was slightly larger than for 
the previous period covering a full 
year. 

a 


CUDAHY OFFICERS RE-ELECTED. 


Stockholders of the Cudahy Packing 
Co. held their annual meeting at Port- 
land, Maine, January 10, re-electing all 
directors. The directors then re-elected 
the following officers for the current 
year: E. A. Cudahy, chairman of the 
board; E. A. Cudahy, Jr., president; 
F. E. Wilhelm, vice-president; G. C. 
Shepard, second vice-president; Wil- 
liam Diesing, third vice-president; 
A. W. Anderson, secretary; John E. 
Wagner, treasurer. 


fe 
BORDEN IN WESTERN CANADA. 


Borden Milk Company contemplates 
entering Western Canada, it is reported. 
Its officials are negotiating for the 
Modern Dairy, Ltd., whose head office 
is in St. Boniface, Que., and it has pur- 
chased property in Manitoba which it is 
assumed is for the erection of a by- 
products factory. 
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FOOD CHAIN STORE SALES. 


Sales of the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co. (Middle West) for 1930, the 
year ended January 3, totaled $267,086,- 
028 compared with $286,611,214 in 1929, 
a decrease of 6.81 per cent. Sales for 
the five weeks ended January 3 were 
$25,404,745, a decrease of 5.45 per cent 
from 1929. The company had in oper- 
ation at the close of the year 5,165 
stores, against 5,575 stores a year 
earlier, a decrease of 7.35 per cent. 

American Stores Co. (Philadelphia 
region) reported sales for December in 
excess of those of a year earlier. Sales 
for the month totaled $13,287,826, an 
increase of 1.14 per cent. Sales for the 
year, however, at $142,770,476 shows 
a decrease of .4 of one per cent from 
the total for 1929. 

Sales of MacMarr Stores (Mountain 
and Pacific States) for the year at 
$86,106,568 show a decrease of 0.96 per 
cent from those of a year earlier. De- 
cember sales at $6,949,808 were 10.4 
per cent less than the previous Decem- 
ber. At the close of the year the com- 
pany operated 1,382 stores and 502 
meat markets compared with 1,394 
stores and 345 meat markets a year 
earlier. 


The 1930 sales of Safeway Stores, 
Inc. (Pacific Coast) at $219,733,466, 
were 0.68 per cent larger than the 1929 
sales. December sales at $18,075,496 
were 6.23 per cent less than those of 
December, 1929. 

Daniel Reeves, Inc. (New York 
region) showed a slight increase in 
sales for the year, the total at $34,007,- 
497 comparing with $33,766,924 in 1929. 
December sales at $2,694,295 were 6.8 
oe cent less than those of December, 
1929. 


~ fe 
CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
plans to spend $2,000,000 in improve- 
ments and enlargements during 1931, 
according to an announcement made in 
Cincinnati recently. Additional ware- 
house construction, general repair of 
many stores, and the purchase of 5,000 
safes and other equipment is planned. 

A quarterly dividend of $1 on its 
common stock has been declared by the 
H. C. Bohack Co., which places this 
stock on a $4 basis. The dividend is 
payable February 2 to stockholders of 
record January 15. Previously this 
stock was on a $2.50 annual dividend 
basis. 

Reorganization plans for Clarence 
Saunders Stores, Inc., which have been 
in receivership since last June, have 
been submitted to shareholders and 
creditors. Under the plan it is pro- 
posed to organize a new company that 
will take over about 122 of the 152 
stores of the bankrupt company. 


Sales of the Jewel Tea Co. for the 
four weeks ended December 27, 1930, 
amounted to $1,220,167, a decline of 
over 11 per cent.from the similar period 
of 1929. Sales routes maintained by 
the company total 1,278, compared with 
1,208 in the 1929 period. The year’s 
sales totaled $15,475,240 compared with 
$16,758,764 in 1929. 

National Tea Company report sales 
for December, 1930, of $7,408,307, as 
compared with $8,076,019 in 1929, a de- 
crease of $567,712, or 10.4 per cent. 
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For the twelve months of 1930 sales 
were $86,106,568, compared with $86,- 
944,947 for 1929, a decrease of $838,379 
or 9.5 per cent. 

First National Stores, Inc., report 
sales for November 22 to December 27 
of $10,412,884, compared with $10,804, 
348 in 1929, a decrease of 3.6 per cent. 
Sales from September 27 to December 
27 were $26,968,481, compared with 
$28,130,508 the year before, a decrease 
of 4.13 per cent. 


————_— 
NOTES OF “NEW COMPETITION? 


General Foods Sales Co. has signed 
an agreement with the Pabst Corpora- 


tion of Milwaukee whereby certain — 


Pabst products, particularly cheese and 
cheese spreads, will be distributed na- 
tionally by General Foods wagon sys- 
tem. 

Net sales of the Glidden Company 
(food products) for the fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1930, totaled $36, 
434,052, with net profits after all 
charges, depreciation, interest and 
other deductions of $11,365. Profit 
before depreciation and other deduc- 
tions was $1,314,607. The surplus, 
after dividends of preferred and 
common of a_ subsidiary company, 
showed $15,420,565. 


fo 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on 
January 14, 1931, or nearest previous 
date, together with number of shares 
dealt in during the week, and closing 
price on Jan. 7, 1931, or nearest pre- 
vious date: 


Sales High. Low. —Close.— 

Week ended Jan. Jan. 
Jan. 14. —Jan.14.— 14. 7. 

Amal, Leather... .... % 
Sit ccss sees 14 


"2% "2% "2% 1 
11 


. Roses 11 11 ll 
Amer. Stores 800 37% £37 37 
Armour A 8,580 358 3% 3% 4 

ey 0,050 25% 2% 2% 2 

Do. Ill. Pfd.. 3,300 38 37 38 42 


Do. Del. Pfd. 4,900 67 67 67 72 
Barnett Leather .... cas er Ko ma % 
Beechnut Pack. 300 51 51 51 bly 
Bohack, H. C.. 300 


0. Sb ba ee Senne 102% 
Brennan Pack.. an er 

% pee eet oe tay sace {an 
Chick. C. Oil... 100 11% 114% 11% I& 
Childs Co. .... 1,300 26% 26% 26% 27 


Cudahy Pack... 2,300 
First Nat. Strs. 6,800 45 44 45 481% 
Gen. Foods .. .33,500 50% 50 


yobel Co. ..... 7 6% 4 44 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 30 118% 118% 118% 118 
o. New .... 186% 186 18614 ee 

Hormel, G. A. 100 26% 26% 26% 
Hygrade Food. 300 2% 2% 2% 3 
Kroger, G. & B.17,200 19% 18% 19% 20% 
Libby MecNeill.. 3,800 10% 10% 10% 12% 
MacMarr Strs.. 700 8% 8% 8% 9 
i TO 5° ceca pase, seve ene 5% 
Mickelberry Co. 350 13 13 13 14% 
M. & H. Pfd... 550 22 21 20 23% 
Morrell & Co... .... or ante 
Be. Bs ess ass ons ee % 

EE ake ee. hbo Oe ae 2 
Nat. Leather... 750 1 1 1 % 
Oe ee 400 15% 155% 15% 15! 
Proc. & Gamb.. 5,900 65% 63% 65% 
Rath Pack. ... 200 19% 19% 19% I 
Safeway Strs... 4,900 41 40 41 

Do. 6% Pfd.. .... (ei Saden2 ee 

Do. 7% Pfd.. 
Stahl Meyer ... .:.. aves vane eas ® 
Strauss R. Strs. 2,200 4 4 4 
Swift & Co.New 3,200 29 29 29 

Do. Intl. .... 2,950 37 36 37 
Trunz Pork ... 100 18% 134% 


U. 8. Cold Stor. ...: ry RE es 
U. S. Leather... 6,100 4% 454 45 


Do. A 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 500 74 74 74 


Wesson Oil ... 1,000 22 22 22 
o. Pfd. .... 500 544 4% 54% 
De. 7% PM.: <... sie cose ane 
Wilson & Co... 4,200 8%, 3 3 
seeks ,600 8% 814 8% 
Do. Pfd. 2,800 47% 47% 47% 
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Expanding the Meat Packer 

Retailing trends, it is quite generally 
conceded, are very definitely away 
from the specialized food store and 
toward that carrying a complete line 
of foodstuffs. 

A number of factors are responsible. 
Among these are competition, the 
necessity for keeping overhead costs 
low, and the desires of housewives to 
do all of their shopping under one roof. 

In wholesale distribution a similar 
trend is working. There are definite 
economies in selling and distributing 
a large number of related food articles 
instead of a few. The formation of 
large food companies and mergers 
during the past several years have been 
primarily for the purpose of shortening 
the route between producer and con- 
sumer, ‘ 

What about trends in food manufac- 
ture, particularly in the meat industry ? 

Some of the larger packers have been 
large distributors of poultry and dairy 
products for years. Others have found 
it profitable to deal rather extensively 
in cheese, canned goods, ete. Since the 
advent of quick-frozen fish some few 
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packers have built up a considerable 
distribution in this product. 

Activity in these allied lines, par- 
ticularly among small packers, will 
expand considerably, one packer be- 
lieves. He points out that there are 
many meat plants advantageously lo- 
cated in dairy, fruit, vegetable and 
poultry-producing sections. All these 
have refrigeration, sales forces and dis- 
tributing facilities. Many of these 
plants could collect, process, sell and 
distribute food products other than 
meats at very reasonable costs and at 
decided advantage to producers and 
consumers. 

Quick-freezing, it is pointed out, will 
be an added incentive for the meat 
plant to process some other foods than 
meats. The packing plant has refrig- 
erating equipment and cold storage 
facilities. Processing by freezing is 
simple, and a large initial investment 
would not be required by the packer. 
In some sections the meat plant is very 
favorably situated to secure the raw 
material and to expand its sales by the 
means of these allied food products. 

Some packers, it is known, quietly 
have been studying the possibilities of 
processing, handling and distributing 
poultry, fruits, vegetables, dairy prod- 
ucts and other perishable foods. Others 
are aware of the processing and mer- 
chandising advantages that would ac- 
crue to them by developing along 
general food lines rather than attempt- 
ing to grow by meats alone. 

As is always the case, competition 
will determine to a considerable degree 
the extent to which foods other than 
meats will be processed and distributed 
by the meat packing industry. If some 
packers get into allied food lines, their 
immediate competitors probably will 
find it advantageous to do likewise. In 
any event it appears that the subject 
deserves more than passing attention. 

~~ 


Many Still “Butcher Minded” 


A new device was tried out recently 
in one of the larger meat plants. All 
By the aid of 
this machine a better product could be 
produced, and the cost cut by about 25 
per cent. The department head and the 
engineers recommended it, but the boss 
said: “Too expensive!” Was it? 


tests were favorable. 
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Automatic temperature control re- 
moves the human element from many 
processing operations, improves the 
quality of product and reduces process- 
ing costs. But too many meat plants 
are still depending on “rule-of-thumb” 
methods and guesswork in heat pro- 
cessing operations. 

Conveyors are time and money savers 
in the meat plant. For assemblying 
orders, moving product and handling 
coal and ashes they are excellent in- 
vestments and will yield a higher re- 
turn on the money necessary to install 
them than most plants can earn on 
their capitalization as a whole. Few 
meat plants have automatic conveyors 
installed. 

The list of time and money-saving 
devices designed particularly for the 
meat plant, and that can be applied 
to meat plant processes and methods, 
could be extended almost indefinitely. 
Why, when the savings are obvious, do 
so many meat plants consistently re- 
fuse to adopt these modern, money- 
making appliances? 

One packer suggests this attitude is 
due to a labor complex. “Meat packing 
started out as a purely manual oper- 
ation from start to finish, and remained 
so for many years,” he said. “It has 
been difficult for some packers to real- 
ize that many an operation can be done 
better and more cheaply by mechanical 
devices.” 


The past year has done much to 
show packers the value of constructive 
thought and hard work and the advan- 
tage of having the plant in shape at all 
times to operate economically and effi- 
ciently. More than one packer has 
gone through 1930 with little or nothing 
to show for his efforts. 


One packer showing good results in 
his financial statement admits frankly 
that his profits come from eliminating 
waste, which includes efficient opera- 
tion, with modern equipment and 
methods. 


The man who did not repair his roof 
when the sun was shining because 
there was no need, and who could not 
repair it when it was raining, has his 
parallels in the meat industry. Pack- 
ers have had a season of rain, and 
those with leaky roofs have had oppor- 
tunity to discover them. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Rendering Plant Odors 


An absolutely odorless rendering 
plant is a dream of the future. Even 
with the most modern equipment there 
are sure to be smells around such a 
plant. But these odors can be reduced 
to a minimum, or made less objection- 
able, by intelligent operating methods. 

A renderer who realizes this writes 
as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have what we think is a real model ren- 
dering plant, and we are located well away from 
giving anyone any troubles with odors. But bear- 
ing in mind that it is only a question of time 
before trouble starts, would you be good enough 
to give us an outline of what should be done to 
reasonably take care of complaints? 

For your information we have already installed 
condensers on our cookers, but if there is any- 
thing else that can be done that would help elim- 
inate actual plant odors we would sure appre- 
ciate hearing about it. 

Most plants feel that after they have 
installed condensers or vacuum pumps 
on their cookers they have done all that 
could be done towards eliminating both 
inside and outside odors. But without 
going into very costly equipment there 
are several things that can be done to 
help, and help very materially towards 
the renderer’s Utopia of an odorless 
plant. 


Dead Animals.—Too much cannot be 
said about the prompt handling of all 
dead stock, and yet it appears that 
there are still operators who will per- 
sist in leaving this class of material 
lying around sometimes for days. It is 
a loss to the plant financially. The 
hides deteriorate and fatty acids go up 
to unheard of proportions sometimes. 
Also there is a loss in the valuable pro- 
tein contents due to decomposition. 
And getting back to the subject, it 
“stinks to high heaven.” 


Whenever possible the only material 
left in a rendering plant when the 


day’s work is done should be cracklings, 
grease and hides. 


Condensers.—Concerning condensers, 
bear in mind that all the fumes being 
emitted from the cooker during the 
cooking operation are not condensible, 
and considerable obnoxious gasses are 
often allowed to escape from this 
source. It is suggested that the oper- 
ator arrange to install a hot well to 
trap these gasses and conduct them to 
the boiler, where they can mix with the 
coal gas fumes coming from the boiler 
firebox. 


Cookers.—Another source of odors is 
the cookers when they are dumped, es- 
pecially when a batch has been over- 
cooked. It is recommended that cooker 
loads be allowed to settle themselves 


for 15 minutes before dumping (with 
steam off), and let the condenser or 
the vacuum pump carry away some of 


these fumes. 

More Agreeable Odors.—In the in- 
terior of the plant to actually do away 
with the odors and eliminate them en- 
tirely is hardly feasible. But consider- 
able thought can be given, not to elim- 
inating the odor, but to replacing it 
with another odor more agreeable. This 
can be done as follows, and at little 
expense: 

Half fill a tierce or drum with water, 
leaving a % inch steam line inserted 
in the water in order to keep it sim- 
mering. Mix along with this water 
about two quarts of ordinary sheep dip 
(creosote base) or pine oil and bring 
the whole mass to the boiling point. 
Immediately this is reached check the 
steam sufficiently to keep the mass just 
turning over or simmering. 

Operators will find that this will per- 
meate the whole plant with a slight 
creosote or pine odor that will effec- 
tively overcome many odors prevailing 
in the plant. This material may be 
obtained from any disinfecting supply 
house and will require about two quarts 
per day. 

Any excess of water due to condensa- 
tion from the steam in the tierce or 
drum can be used for flushing down 
floors for sterilizing purposes. In fact, 
it is recommended that the material be 
renewed every day, and the mixture 
used for floor flushing at the end of the 
day’s work. 








Buying and Testing 
Sausage Casings 


Do you know how to buy 
casings ? 

How many pounds of sau- 
sage meat do you lose a week 
through defective casings? 


And when they arrive, do 
you know how to test them? 


Practical hints on buying and 
testing sheep and hog casings 
may be obtained by filling out 
and sending in the following 
coupon: 

The National Provisioner, 

Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ml. 

Please send me reprint on ‘‘Buying and 
Testing Sausage Casings.’’ I am a sub- 
scriber to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 

DIR oe ei os lk isn we Rnd GORY s Vode? 
EE ok b oud e beeurds ce aeevnebakeehag esas 


_ BSE Be opps Perse er 
Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 




















Frozen Meat Profits 


A packer who contemplates the pro- 
duction of quick-frozen meats in con- 
sumer packages foresees considerable 
sales resistance from retailers, and is 
seeking means to overcome it. He 
writes: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 


We are investigating the production and sale | 


of quick-frozen meats in consumer packages to 
determine whether or not it will be profitable 
for us to produce this merchandise. 

Our salesmen who have been feeling out re. 
tailers report that the latter are of the opinion 
generally that quick-frozen cuts in packages are 
high in price and that the profits are small. Have 
you any figures that will aid us to correct these 
ideas? 

In a report issued recently covering 
their experience in merchandising 
quick-frozen foods for a year in Spring- 
field, Mass., one concern which has 
pioneered in this field says that quick- 
frozen meats in packages can be de- 
livered to consumers at prices no higher 
than those charged for fresh meats of 
corresponding grades. 

In Springfield the cost to the retailer 
to sell packaged meat has been no 
greater than his cost to sell grocery 
specialties. This is about 16 per cent 
of gross sales. The average cost of 
retailing meats cut in the store is about 
21.69 per cent. 

Little data is available concerning re- 
tailers’ profits on quick-frozen pack- 
aged meats. In one store in the East 
selling $400 of this merchandise a week 
costs and profits have been reported 
as follows: 





Gross sales $400.00 
Cost of meats 300.00 
Gross profit $100.00 
Interest on invest- 

ment ($2,000.00) $120.00 
Depreciation on 

case (10%) 200.00 
Cost of current 72.00 
Annual increase in 

overhead E 
Increase in overhead per week 7.50 
Profit per week $92.50 


This dealer did not previously sell 
meat, and costs are figured on the ad- 
ditional investment of $2,000 necessary 
to install the low temperature display 
and storage case. He added no em- 
ployees to take care of this additional 
business. This dealer estimates that he 
can double his business on quick-frozen 
meats before it will be necessary to 
install additional equipment or hire 
more help. 


~~ 
Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
page for business opportunities or bar- 
gains in equipment. 
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What Do YOU Think? 


Nobody knows it all. If you don’t 
agree with what you read on this 
page, or if you have something 
additional to offer, let’s hear from 
you, 

Address Practical Points Editor, 
The National Provisioner, 407 So. 
Dearborn st., Chicago. 























Fat in Fresh Pork Sausage 


Can a fancy, tasty fresh pork sau- 
sage be made with a large proportion 
of lean meat? 

Need for including a generous amount 
of fat in order to secure right flavor 
when cooked is pointed to by a well- 
known sausagemaker. He does not 
agree with the objection recently stated 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER to the 
use of such large amounts of fat in 
this sausage, which results in so much 
cooking shrinkage. He says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

In a recent issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, on the editorial page, I 
read with keen interest your opinion 
on what a good pork sausage ought to 
be or how it ought to be made. : 

Of course it refers particularly to 
farm or country sausage stuffed in 
sheep casings. Your complaint was 
lodged against the overabundance of 
fat this style of sausage contains, also 
the great shrinkage in frying, the ex- 
tra small portions left for a hungry 
person and the high cost of the fin- 
ished dish. 

You are right in your statement that 
some markets charge from 45c to 50c 
per pound for some well known brands 
of pork sausage. The cost practically 
runs up to $1.00 a pound served, and 
any hungry person can eat from 1 to 2 
doz. of these little “shoe string” sau- 
sages at a meal and still go away hun- 
gry. 

Doesn’t Satisfy the Consumer. 


In my experience I have met many 
sausagemakers who tried to make a 
farm sausage that would fry with very 
little shrinkage and still satisfy the 
most delicate palate. Some advertised 
to the public all about the goor, qual- 
ities of their sausage being based on 
little shrinkage, thereby making it an 
economical dish to serve. 

But such arguments never went over 
big. They failed to make this leaner 
sausage popular. The other fellows, 
one in particular, are still making their 
Sausage fat, enjoying increased busi- 
hess year after year. Perhaps the con- 
sumers are complaining, but neverthe- 
less they are still buying it. 

Now my opinion is this—the savory 
flavor of the farm sausage is due to 
the fat it contains. The lean and fat 
tissues are roasted to a rich brown in 
this fat. Intermingled with the spices, 
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this produces a flavor and goodness 
that is obtained in no other way. It 
is the same principle as browning lard 
cracklings or the frying of French fried 
potatoes. 

Why Fat Is Needed. 

Under the U. S. government ruling 
pork sausage cannot contain more 
than 3 per cent water. If pork sau- 
sage is made rather lean, as suggested 
in your editorial, it would be dry and 
unpalatable. The meat tissues do not 
brown properly for lack of sufficient 
fat, and the meat seems more cooked 
than fried. All of these factors bring 
about a flavor that is not relished by 
the public. 

Some local sausagemakers (not un- 
der government supervision) make 
their sausage rather lean, especially 
their best grades, adding from 10 per 
cent to 20 per cent water. Some add 
as much as 30 to 40 per cent water, 
and usually include cereal. This sau- 
sage is very palatable and its shrink- 
age is small. It is generally seasoned 
without sage and preferred by many of 
the foreign population. 

Yours truly, 


SAUSAGE MAKER. 


this subject. 


What are ? Address Practical 
Points E xr, The National ner, 


407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Til. 
—o— 


Do you use this page to get your 
questions answered? 







It is only recently that these 
delicious products have been 
made to any great extent in this 
country. ial air conditioning 
apparatus is needed, as defini! 
controlled temperatures and hu- 
—— are essential, 

in the hanging room. 

A recent illustrated article in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER dis- 
cussed mfg conditions, tem- 
peratures and humidities needed 
to make dry sausage. It fol- 
lowed the product from the stuff- 
ing bench clear through to the 

es end in a most complete 
fashion. 

Reprints of this article may be 
had by filling out and mailing the 
following coupon, together with 
5c in stamps. 

Editor The National Provisioner, 
ola 


Colony Bldg., Chicago, Iil. 
Please send me your reprint on 


“Making Dry Sausage.” 
;= not @ subscriber to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


CHF isis iacesees BCA oo cccveces 
6c in stamps enclosed. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanio 














CHAIN DRIVE ADVANTAGES. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, ME. 

“I never thought of that,” said a 
large user of power transmission equip- 
ment when it was pointed out to him - 
that the cost of installing chain drive 
is often practically nothing, whereas 
the expense to install other types of 
drives is sometimes large. Most high- 
grade chains can be installed by com- 
mon labor without the use of any spe- 
cial equipment. 

Chains provide a positive and unvary- 
ing ratio. They make it possible to 
compute accurately the driven speed, 
if the speed of the driver is known. 

Chain efficiency is high. In fact, the 
efficiency is usually so close to 100 
per cent that the inefficiency is unim- 
portant. 

The first cost of chain drive is mod- 
erate. In the final cost must be reck- 
oned the freedom from “dead” machine 
time, the favorable effect on overhead 
“rental” due to the small requirements 
for floor space in comparison with some 
other types, the simpilicity of installa- 
tion and low maintenance. 

Chain drives have great strength and 
durability, do not “wedge” or bind, and 
do not require wrapper pulley mount- 
ings. Center distances as great as 15 ft. 
for drives from electric motors are en- 
tirely practical, as has been proved by 
numerous successful installations. When 
speeds are lower, center distances of 
30 to 40 ft. are not impossible, although 
the design of such drives naturally re- 
quires: more care than when require- 
ments are not so unusual. 

Roller chains are symmetrical, They 
have no right or wrong side and are 
reversible. The use of one driving 
sprocket with three or four followers 
and two or three idlers for controlling 
the path of the chain is not unusual. 

In one instance, power was to be 
taken from a 1,500 h.p. engine to two 
heavy line shafts driving rubber mills. 
The rubber mills were in place, the 
shafting in place, and various forms of 
transmission were carefully considered 
by the engineers. If a rope drive had 
been used, it would have meant re- 
modeling the building, sacrificing valu- 
able space for the tightner carriage and 
large sheaves. If gears had been used, 
it would have been necessary on ac- 
count of center distances to install a 
train of three gears. 

A train of three gears would have 
been very noisy, the efficiency would 
have been poor, and the cost of the 
three gears would have been more than 
for chain drive. Silent chain drives 
were installed and they figured less in 
first cost than either the gear or the 
rope drive. The engineers decided that 
a belt drive was out of the question. 
This installation was made about 19 
years ago and is still running success- 
fully with only natural repairs. 
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Right at home among the 


GROCERIES 


¢ Dag LPH ea 
Pa dea i 


The case of packaged fresh meats in a Brooklyn, N. Y., store of 
the H. C. Boback Co., Inc. 


ABOVE—Here Cellophane shows why it fits so perfectly into the 
packaging of fresh meats. 


GD 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Cellophane 


Cellophane is the registered trademark of the Du Pont Cellophane 
Company, Inc., to designate its transparent cellulose sheeting. 





_ packaged meats are inevitable,” said 


a prominent packer at the last Packers’ 


Convention. In retail stores throughout the 


country you'll find further evidence of the 
growing trend. 

From the very start Cellophane has been a 
vital part of this development. Its transparency 
and protective qualities are made-to-order fora 
meat wrap. It permits the customer to select her 
meat quickly, with confidence as to quality and 
cleanliness, as every package can be identified by 
the packer’s own label. Du Pont Cellophane 
Company, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Know Your Sales Stuff 


And You Will Find It Easier 
To Increase Your Tonnage 


Successful meat retailers know 
meats and how to sell them. 


Meat salesmen whose stock in 
trade consists principally of “hot 
air” about their firms and prod- 
ucts do not impress the up-to- 
date dealer seriously. 

He likes to do business with 
the man who can talk his lan- 
guage and help him with his 
problems. 

An old-timer in the meat-selling 
game thinks the most. constructive step 
some meat salesmen ‘can take is to 
learn more about meats and how they 
are processed and sold. ..He says: 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER : . ’ 


The meat salesrnan must have the’ 4 


respect and confidence’ 6f those’ on 
whom he calls. Unless he can’ gain 
these he never will get: very far. 

Confidence is easy to secure, honesty 
and fair dealing being the prime requi- 
sites. 

Respect comes only with acquain- 
tanceship and is dependent on many 
purely human qualities, but above all 
on a thorough knowledge of meats and 
meat merchandising. 

Salesmen Shouldn’t Overlook This. 

This is a point that is overlooked by 
too many salesmen. 

There are men selling meats who 
have the personality and the sales abil- 
ity to make a big success, but who are 
simply plodding along. They do fairly 
well, but they fail to go the limit, not 
because they do not try, but because 
their style is cramped by their in- 
ability to convince the prospect with 
their knowledge. 

The experienced meat dealer is quick 
to sense that a salesman does not know 
as much about his products and retail 
meat merchandising as he might. The 
salesman who is not well informed 
loses many a sale because the retailer 
is not sure the information given to 
him is correct. 

There may be some excuses if a 
young salesman does not know a great 
deal about meats and meat merchan- 
dising, but there can be few for us 
older ones who are not thoroughly in- 
formed and who make no efforts to 
become so. 


Know More About Your Goods. 


Every salesman should strive to 
know more about meats and retail 
meat merchandising than does any re- 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 











ANOTHER PACKER SALESWOMAN 


A few months ago The National Pro- 
visioner “discovered” a meat packer sales- 


woman in Ohio. woman selling the 
packer line to retailers? How does she do 
it? Her picture and a brief history of 
her meat selling career told the story. 


Now, it seems, the packer saleswoman 
is not as rare as she was popularly sup- 
posed to be. In fact, it appears that few 
up-to-date sales forces are complete with- 
ons at least one saleswoman on the pay- 
roll. 


The packer saleswoman is an active 
and efficient competitor for business. In- 
variably meat saleswomen are reported 
to be “good salesmen,” able to get volume 
on a profitable basis, and efficient in cover- 
ing their territories and keeping their ac- 
counts cleaned up. 

Here is another packer saleswoman. 
She is Miss Margaret C. Gayton, who 
covers the New ven, Conn., and ad- 
joining territory for Armour and Com- 
pany. Miss Gayton has been on this job 
since 1920, having started with Morris & 
Co. and continuing with Armour after 
the merger. 


She has gained a host of friends in the 
territory for her firm, is a stickler for 
good service and hard work, and believes 
in the law of averages in meat selling. 
“Make the calls,” she says, “be fair with 
the trade, and if you are enthusiastic 
about your firm and its products you just 
can’t help getting your share of the busi- 
ness.” 








tailer on whom he calls. If he can put 
himself in this position he holds an 
advantage during every sales inter- 
view. If he can’t, every solicitation is 
an up-hill fight. 

Then there is the other side. 

Get all the information you can about 
meats and efficient ways of selling 
them at retail, but don’t parade this 
knowledge at every opportunity. Be 
modest. Nothing is quite so offensive 
to some people as bragging, no mat- 
ter in what way it is done, and an air 
of superiority. 
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Use your knowledge to sell meats, 
not to impress dealers. 

A little knowledge is dangerous in 
the meat selling game. If you do not 
know as much about meats and retail 
meat merchandising as you might, 
watch your step. The man who does 
not know, and who frankly admits his 
ignorance, stands a better show to get 
the business than the one who bluffs. 

Yours truly, 
OLD TIMER. 
ne ee 

CASHING IN ON CONDITIONS. 


“Business is somewhat slow in my 
territory,” one meat salesman said re- 
cently, “but I have not permitted this 
fact to discourage me. In fact, I have 
used this unfortunate situation to some 
advantage. 

“Now is a good time for salesmen 
to point out that it is an advantage 
to the retailer at any time, but more 
particularly under present conditions, 
to concentrate his purchases with a few 
concerns and maintain his credit and 
standing as a desirable customer by 
paying his bills promptly. 

“In a number of cases I have been 
able to materially increase my sales 
to retailers, and to get into stores cer- 
tain of our products that were not han- 
dled in these particular stores previ- 
ously by emphasing these points.” 

The retailer may not see the force 
of this argument the first time it is 
given to him. But its repetition will 
convince many of them that it is better 
business to stand in well with one or 
two meat plants than to be considered 
of no great importance by a half dozen 
or more. 

Je 


ANALYZE FAILURE TO SELL. 

Don’t blame the dealer when you 
fail to make a sale. It is much more 
profitable to analyze the solicitation 
and the dealer’s reaction to it, and en- 
deavor to find out what really was 
wrong. If an analysis did nothing 
more than prevent the salesman from 
getting in the habit of making excuses 
for himself it would be worth while, 
but it also helps him to perfect his 
method of presenting his products to 
prospects. 

ee 


SHOW DEALERS HOW TO SELL. 

Good meat selling goes further than 
inducing a-.retailer to buy. It also 
shows him how to pass on the good to 
consumers. The salesman who collects 
good merchandising stunts and passes 
them out to his customers is always 
welcome in the retail store. 
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When QUICK-FREEZE was new.. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


n 1922 Bay City Freezer 


used cork insulation 


exclusively sail ho day 


CORK is still “standard insulation 


UICK-FREEZING with low tempera- 

tures was radically new 8 years ago. 
There was no precedent to guide Paul 
Willer Petersen when he built his first plant, 
the Bay City Freezer, in 1922. 


But even then Armstrong’s Corkboard 
was the standard insulation for cold storage. 
Mr. Petersen believed that the insulation 
which had served this industry so well for 
20 years and more would guard his new low 
temperatures of 25° to 30° below zero. 


So he insulated his quick-freezing tank 
with two layers of four-inch Armstrong’s 
Corkboard. The results justified his belief. 
To quote his own words, this cork “has 
served to date without the slightest 
symptoms of needing replacement.” 


Now quick-freezing has made widespread 
progress. New low temperatures have been 
inaugurated in almost every branch of the 
food industry. And wherever they are 


Freezing cans being 
removed from cold 
room of the Bay City 
Freezer. 6” and 8° of 
Armstrong’s Cork. 
board help to main. 
tain temperatures 2% 
to 30 degrees below 
zero in this pioneer 

quick-freeze plant, 


found, there also is Armstrong’s Corkboard. 
The exceptional insulating efficiency. of 
cork makes it possible to maintain low 
temperatures without imposing an extra 
strain on refrigerating machinery. More 
important, it resists moisture, the deadly 
enemy of insulation. Throughout years of 
the hardest kind of service, Armstrong’s 
Corkboard retains its efficiency. 


Armstrong’s Frozen Foods Development 
Committee is ready to help you secure the 
most efficient operation from equipment— 
no matter what the temperature you wish to 
maintain. Experienced insulation engineers 
are continually conducting experiments 
with many types of installations. Their 
knowledge and experience are available to 
the industry without charge. Just write to 
the Frozen Foods Develop- : 
ment Committee, Armstrong Armee 
Cork & Insulation Co., 952 
Concord Street, Lancaster, Pa. Product 


Armstrong’ Corkboard Insulation 


THE STANDARD INSULATION FOR ALL REFRIGERATION 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


FROZEN MEAT SALES COSTS. 

Among claims made for quick-frozen 
meats in consumer packages has been 
this, that due to greater efficiency in 
cutting the meats in the plant and sim- 
plified methods of retailing, economies 
would be affected that would bring the 
price to the consumer as low or lower 
than those charged for similar meats 
cut in the store. 

Some have doubted this. The cost of 
the wrap or package, the expense of 
wrapping and packaging and the high- 
er cost of distribution, they have 
pointed out, probably would offset the 
economies. 

Quick-frozen meats can be delivered 
to the consumer at prices no higher 
than those charged for fresh meats of 
corresponding grades, according to a 
report issued recently by the General 
Foods Corporation, covering the first 
year of its sales of frozen foods in 
Springfield, Mass. 

The average cost of retailing fresh 
meats in chain markets, the report 
says, is 21.69 per cent of gross sales. 
The selling cost of grocery specialties 
in these stores is 16 per cent. 

In no store in Springfield handling 
quick-frozen meats in consumer pack- 
ages has the cost of selling exceeded 
normal costs of selling packaged gro- 
cery specialties. Further economies 
may be expected, the report says, from 
mass production of cuts at central cut- 
ting plants, efficient disposal of by- 
products, reduction of waste and spoil- 
age and more economical conditions. 

The line of frozen foods now being 
sold in Springfield embraces 60 meat, 
fruit, vegetable and fish items. Re- 
peat business in this test market, the 
report shows, averaged about 76 per 
cent from week to week, and has 
reached as high as 92 per cent. 


Good store equipment for a retail 
meat business of $400 per week can 
be obtained for less than $1,000, the 
report continues, and for $1,500 the 
retailer can purchase equipmert that 
will handle a volume of business such 
as would require equipment costing 
from $3,000 to $4,000 in the ordinary 
meat market. 


——% 


SHIPPING FRESH MEATS. 
(Continued from: page 24.) 
insulation is placed a special paraffined 
barrel liner, and into the bottom of this 
is placed a piece of solid carbon dioxide 
wrapped in several thicknesses of paper. 
Over the solid carbon dioxide is placed 
a wooden rack to separate it from con- 
tact with the meat. After loading a 
second piece of dry ice properly wrapped 
and insulated from the meat is intro- 

duced and the barrel closed. 


The amount of dry ice and the wrap- 
ping to be used around it depends upon 
the length of time of shipment and the 
probable outside temperature during 
shipment. The longer the shipment or 
the hotter the weather the larger the 
amount of refrigerant required. For 
short shipments or hot weather ship- 
ments, the amount of paper wrapping 
used on the solid carbon dioxide is re- 
duced. 

Meat Kept Cool Two Days. 

The piece of dry ice in the top of the 
barrel should be twice as large as the 
one in the bottom. In summer with 
temperatures of 70 to 90 degs. F., fif- 
teen pounds of dry ice serves to re- 
frigerate a barrel of meat for 48 hours. 
In cooler weather this quantity can be 
reduced materially. 

This method of barrel shipment is 
useful for all types of meats to be kept 
above a freezing temperature. 

However, the marketing of sausage 
requires rather smaller packages. For 
this purpose corrugated cartons, de- 
signed to be refrigerated with solid 
carbon dioxide, are available. These 
are built in sizes to hold from 25 to 80 
Ibs., and will maintain the proper tem- 
peratures for 24, 36 or 48 hours. 

The method of refrigerating these 
cartons is very simple, but in practice 
is modified in many ways to fit varying 
needs. Expert advice should be sought 
by the sausage maker before applying 
it, in order to avoid disappointment. 

A simple and efficient package con- 
sists of a corrugated carton insulated 
with extra layers of corrugated board 
and lined with parchment paper. The 
sausages in the usual retail packages are 
put in place and a piece of dry ice of 
proper size, enclosed in a small corru- 
gated container to prevent freezing the 
sausage is put as nearly as possible in 
the center of the package and sur- 
rounded on all sides by the sausage. 


Containers for Small Shipments. 


One of the larger sausagemakers uses 
about 6 Ibs. of solid carbon dioxide for 
a 50-lb. carton, and somewhat more for 
larger sizes. When crates and wire- 
bound boxes are used to make more 
substantial packages of large capacity, 
these must o fitted with a corrugated 
liner to give a tight package. The re- 
frigerant is used in the same manner 
as in the cartons. 

It is essential to note that the corru- 
gated cartons, to give the best results, 
must be made of special board manu- 
factured especially for the purpose by 
several of the larger corrugated box 
makers. Many disappointments in the 
past are traceable directly to failure to 
use cartons of suitable material. 

It is quite unnecessary to freeze a 
fresh product when dry ice is used to 
refrigerate it. The procedures outlined 
here are particularly designed to pre- 
vent freezing, and if carefully followed, 
under supervision in the beginning, 
may be entrusted to the regular ship- 
ping room employe to carry out without 
fear of freezing or spoilage of the 
product. 


The procedures described are subjects 
of patents issued and pending, controlled 
by the DryIce Corporation of America, 
and are available for use only by pur- 
chasers of its product, “DRY-ICE. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Three Rivers Artificial Ice Co., Three 
Rivers, Mich., is erecting a new ice and 
cold storage plant. 

Erection of an additional plant with 
1,000,000 cu. ft. capacity is contem- 
plated by the Commonwealth Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., Boston, Mass. 


Plans are being prepared by the Cali- 
fornia Lime & Products Co., Antelope, 
Calif., for a solid carbon dioxide and 
lime plant. It will cost $700,000. 

A company with a — of $250,000 
has been formed by W. P. Mills and 
associates to build a cold storage plant 
in Sitka, Alaska. 

Southwest Food & Refrigerating Co., 
Tampa, Fla., are having plans prepared 
for an ice manufacturing and cold stor- 
age plant to cost $100,000. 

A produce terminal to cost about 
$600,000 will be erected in Baltimore, 
Md., by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

City Ice Works & Cold Storage, 
Salem, Ore., has installed additional re- 
frigerating equipment and is erecting 
a reinforced concrete cold storage build- 
ing with 50,000 cu. ft. capacity. 

A pre-cooling plant with a capacity 
of 25 cars daily has been completed 
in Clearwater, Fla., by the West Coast 
Fruit Co. 

Plans were revealed recently for the 
construction of a cold storage ware- 
house to cost $1,000,000 in the inner 
harbor at Richmond, Calif. 

A cold storage plant will be erected 
in Westwego, La., by the Louisiana Ice 
& Coal Co. 


An ice plant to cost approximately 
$75,000 is being erected in Passaic, 
N. J., by the Garfield Crystal Ice Co. 

Overland Terminal Warehouse, Los 
Angeles, Calif., has awarded a contract 
for the construction of a cold storage 
warehouse. The building will be 100 
by 162 ft., six stories high and will cost 
about $1,000,000. 

Supreme Coal & Ice Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has plans for a new ice manu- 
facturing plant to cost about $75,000. 

—e— 


FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 
Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on Jan. 1, 1931, with comparisons, 
are reported as follows by the U 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
=: 1, Jan 1, 


1931. oF. av. 

Mibs. M Ibs. Ibs. 
CD cK s-acuie sok en cas as 14,591 23,792 18,759 

WUE nicks dene cacticge 9,788 11,507 e 
IN oa a ca it araw Gio 31,236 38,677 37,506 
MEE GG hs rake cow eaee vay 18,554 18,226 17,641 
BE dbakicccevees.cakas 4,581 9,823 9,444 
Miscellaneous ........... 25,940 38,608 31,973 
eX oo 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of butter, 
cheese and eggs on Jan. 1, 1931, with 
comparisons, as reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, are 
as follows: 


Jan.1, Jan.1, Jan.1, 
1931. 0. 5- 


7 ai ay. 

Mibs. M Ibs. Ibs. 
Butter, creamery ........ 63,849 81, 828 
Cheese, American ....... 68,362 63,478 58,474 
Cheese, Swiss ........... 8,668 8,881 8,280 
Cheese, brick & Munster. 989 1,449 1,789 
Cheese, limburger ...... 855 1,200 1,476 
Cheese, all other ........ 5,159 5,615 5,799 
SONNE iva oda ch we atiinn s 1,881 704 1,156 
Wiggs, frozen ............ 83,148 53,644 44,860 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trends of storage stocks of 
frozen and cured pork and lard during 
1930, compared with 1929 and 1928. 

Throughout practically the entire 
year storage stocks of all meats and of 
lard were well under those of one and 
two years ago. Hog receipts were small- 
er, federal inspected slaughter being 
some 4,200,000 head smaller in 1930 
than in 1929. This—coupled with the 
fact that packers had little desire to 
accumulate heavy stocks because there 
appeared considerable uncertainty of an 
outlet more profitable than the current 
one—resulted in greatly reduced stor- 
age holdings. 

However, by the end of the year stor- 
age stocks of both frozen and pickled 
meats and lard were practically the 
equivalent of those of a year earlier, 
while dry salt meats on hand were well 
below those of December 31, 1929. This 
accumulation toward the close of the 
period is attributable to the increase in 
hog runs, to slowed-up buying power 
and to the competition of poultry. 

During December the stocks of 
frozen pork consisted largely of meats 
held for future cure, there being rela- 
tively little disposition to freeze loins 
for future trade. The bulk of the sup- 
ply appears to have been made up of 
bellies, hams and lighter averages of 
picnics. 

Larger receipts of hogs, slower de- 
mand and a comparatively limited ex- 
port business resulted in considerable 
accumulations of pickled meats during 
December, the total at the close of the 
year being only slightly less than that 
of a year earlier, when hog supplies 
were larger and demand was stronger. 

Dry salt meat stocks increased slight- 
ly during the month from the low point, 
that has prevailed throughout the year. 
Supplies of heavy hogs have been mod- 
erate, but in the closing month of the 
year there was considerable increase in 
the weighter hogs, thus contributing to 
increased stocks. This market aeeere 
to be in a healthy condition, both large 
operators and small packers being fair 
buyers. 

Stocks of lard have been low through- 
out the year, but this market seemed 
to have lost its bloom recently and 
stocks showed considerable increase 
during December. There appears to be 
little speculative interest, as speculative 
holdings are heavy, which appears to 


have a tendency to discourage buying 
on future contracts. Soon after the 
first of the year lard dropped to very 
near the price of live hogs. 

es 


STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 


The figures for storage stocks on 
which the chart on this page is based, 
are as follows: 

1928. 
Frozen SB. P. 
pork. pork. 

Lbs. (000 omitted). 


D. 8. 
pork. 


omitted). 
368,126 
392,915 
443,882 
430.926 
411,705 
392,403 
395,806 
379,732 
829,074 


283,979 
249,485 


Lbs. (000 omitted). 
124,788 328,808 
—__@— 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
at New York for week ended Jan. 9, 
1931, were as follows: 
Point of 
origin. Commodity. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef 
Argentine—Oleo stearine .... 
Germany—Sausage 
Germany—Ham 
Canada—Pork cuts 
Canada—Sausage 
Canada—Bacon 
Canada—Calf livers 


Amount. 

-.-. 5,544 Ibs. 
. -158,539 Ibs. 
3,825 Ibs. 

450 Ibs. 


PORK AND LARD PRICES. 


Average wholesale prices of fresh 
and cured pork products, lard and com- 
pound at Chicago and New York for 
Dec., 1930, with comparisons, are fig- 
ured by the Chicago office of the U. §. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 

FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Loins. 
—Chicago.— 
Dec., Dec., 
1930. 1929. 
$16.32 $19.18 
6.01 18.80 
15.24 18.16 
15.99 
Shoulders, N. Y. Style, Skinned No. 1. 
14.30 15.01 15.91 


CURED PORK CUTS, LARD AND LARD 
SUBSTITUES. 


Hams, Smoked, Regular, No. 1. 


—New York,— 


Dec., 
1930. 


Regular, No. 2. 


#° S88 
Rn r pees 


Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 
SS Pre 24.40 23.18 


Re 


22, 
22, 
21, 
21, 
2A, 
24. 
21 


21.16 22.05 - 
20.05 21.15 21) 


BACON, SMOKED, No. 1 (DRY CURE). 


G 8 Ib. av....... 29.50 28.80 31.34 20.44 
29.50 27.70 30.42 27.94 


BACON, SMOKED, No. 1 (S. P. CURE). 


8-10 Ib. av....... 22.40 23.85 22.97 22.00 
10-12 Ib. av. 22.55 22.52 22.00 


PICNICS, SMOKED, No. 1. 
18.39 16.25 
FAT BACKS, D. 8. CURED, No. 1. 
12-14 Ib. av. 12.25 14.42 
LARD, REF., No. 1 CARTONS. 
11.50 12.88 13.60 
LARD, REF., HARDWOOD TUBS. 
10.70 11.94 12.40 13.8 
LARD, SUBSTITUTE, HARDWOOD TUBS. 
10.25 11.06 11.50 1181 


——%—_—_ 


16.69 
13.06 


15.00 


IMPORTS OF SAUSAGE CASINGS. . 


Imports of sausage casings into the 
United States during November, 1930, 
reported by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, were as follows: 

Sheep, lamb 


United Kingdom 
Canada 
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Trade Quiet—Hog Receipts Larger— 
Hogs Easier—Shipments Moderate— 
Exports Slow. 


The developments for the week have 
lacked interest, but on the whole there 
has been a fairly steady position. Re- 
ceipts of hogs have been fairly liberal. 
This resulted in a little price decline, 
followed by a moderate recovery. Ship- 
ment demand for hogs is good, and this 
is taking the pressure off the hog mar- 
ket. Prices for hogs seem fairly sta- 
bilized around the present price, and at 
this basis there continues to be a mod- 
erately profitable position in livestock 
feeding. The final returns on corn 
and feedstuffs are disappointing com- 
pared with other years, but quite good 
compared with the price of feedstuffs. 

The domestic consumption appears to 
be reasonably stable. Shipments from 
packing points are fairly good. Fresh 
meat shipments from Chicago last week 
increased 13,000,000 Ibs. over the pre- 
ceding year, but there was a decrease 
of about 7,000,000 lbs. in the shipments 
of cut meat. Lard shipments increased 
about 1,000,000 lbs. 

The export position shows no im- 
provement, and naturally there is a 
feeling of discouragement over this sit- 
uation. The lack of export interest is 
apparently due to several causes. In 
lard, there is the low price and large 
supply of vegetable oils and fats on the 
other side as well as the increased sup- 
ply of hogs. In meats, there is the in- 
creasing exports of bacon and meats 
from Denmark and other continental 
countries and an increasing supply of 
hogs. 

European Hog Supplies Increase. 

Danish bacon exports to the United 
Kingdom have been at record levels, 
and production of Danish bacon, as well 
as production in other continental 
countries, has been large. The increased 
number of hogs in Germany is a dis- 
tinct factor. The December 1 survey 
showed total hogs in Germany to be 
23,363,000, against 19,920,000 a year 
ago, a gain of 4,443,000. This gain 
is large enough to be impressive, and 
the reports tend to indicate that the 
supply of hogs in other continental 
countries is steadily increasing. Ex- 
ports of bacon from Denmark for Oc- 
tober and November were 37,f 00,000 
lbs. more than the preceding year and 
67,000,000 Ibs. more than the 4-year 
average from 1924 to 1928, 

In the United States, the develop- 
ments have been extremely interesting 
in that the short crop of corn did not 
cause liquidation of livestock, but the 
corn-hog ratio and general feeding 
situation, compared with the price of 
livestock, has seemingly a different ef- 
fect on supplies than had been expected. 

PORK—The market, while quiet, ex- 
Perienced a fair demand in the East 
and ruled steady. Mess at New York 
was quoted at $28.50; family, $30.50; 
fat backs, $21.50@28.00. 

LARD—Domestic demand was mod- 
trate. European demand, while slow, 
Was said to have improved the last two 
ys. At New York, prime western 
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was quoted at 9.05@9.15c; middle west- 
ern, 8.90@9.00c; city, 8%4c; refined con- 
tinent, 9144c; South America, 9%c; 
Brazil kegs, 10%c; compound, carlots, 
9%4c; smaller lots, 10c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at January price; loose 
lard, 70c under January; leaf: lard, 
82%c under January. Demand is mod- 
erate. 

BEEF—The market was steady in 
the East with a fair trade. At New 
York, mess was purely nominal; packet, 
$15.00@16.00; family, $17.00@18.00; 
extra India mess, $34.00@35.00; No. 1 
éanned corned beef, $3.25; No. 2, $5.50; 
6 lbs. South America, $16.75; pickled 
tongues, $70.00@75.00 per barrel. 








See page 43 for later markets. 








CANADIAN PACKING REVIEW. 
(Continued from page 27.) 
estimated per capita requirement of 80 
Ibs. of pork a year the hog supply is 
just enough for domestic consumption 
only. Canadian Wiltshire sides have 
been quoted in London at well over 
$110 per 112 lb. for many months in 
the past three years, before the tempo- 
rary swamping of that market in No- 

vember by Danish supplies. 










The yearly average price of “select” 
hogs weighed off cars. at the Toronto 
stockyards since government grading 
was established in 1922 has been: 1923, 
$10.53; 1924, $9.93; 1925, $14.12; 1926, 
$14.71; 1927, $11.05; 1928, $11,09; 1929, 
$12.89, and 1930 (11 months), $13.15. 


Decline of Hog Raising. 


In the first of the post-war readjust- 
ment years, 1920, Canada supplied 26 
per cent of the bacon imported into 
Great Britain, the United States 60 per 
cent and Denmark 12 per cent. In 1922 
the respective percentages were 11, 39 
and 42. In 19380 the figures, judging 
by the eleven month record, will be 
about as follows: Canada, 1% per 
cent, United States 64%, and Denmark 
65 per cent. 

A somewhat halting step towards 
promoting the restoration of hogs has 
recently been taken by the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. It has an- 
nounced that young sows of the 
“select” bacon type will be bought at 
public stockyards, bred to an approved 
boar, and distributed at cost, plus half 
the freight rate, to any farmer making 
application. 

The new Dominion minister of agri- 
culture is reported to have stated that 
he is in favor of a government com- 








Hog Cut-Out Losses Show an Increase 


Although the price on the lighter av- 
erages of hogs showed some increase 
this week over that of a week ago, this 
was balanced to a certain extent by the 


lower prices of the heavy weights. The 
lighter averages carried a somewhat 
less satisfactory cut-out value, the 
scarcity of these hogs enabling them 
to command better prices. 

Receipts at the Chicago stock yards 
during the first four days of the week 
at 197,400 were larger than a week ago 
as well as one and two years ago. 

This is the season when hog runs 
reach their peak, and it is entirely pos- 
sible that January and even February 
runs may exceed those of the same 
months a year ago. The tendency of 
producers has been to hold back on 
marketings, partly in the hope of bet- 
ter prices and partly in a desire to mar- 
ket more feed in the form of hogs even 
though these hogs move at average 


or less than average prices. Feed has 
been so cheap that livestock has 
proved to be its most profitable market 
medium. 

Supplies are considerably heavier 
than current demand can absorb as is 
indicated by the December storage 
stocks report. The January report will 
show still greater increases indicating 
that future trade must be depended 
upon for an outlet. In view of this and 
the possibility that any considerable in- 
crease in price levels for meat would 
curtail demand, packers must watch the 
cut-out value of their hogs closely. 

The following test, worked out on the 
basis of prices of product and live hogs 
at Chicago during the first four days of 
the week, as shown in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE, 
indicates that all hogs are cutting out 
at a loss of over $1.00 per head and in 
the case of one average over $2.00. This 
is a matter for consideration. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
I Es eine eases Had SO t wee eR aw eee $2.22 $1.91 $1.82 $1.79 
EE balsa Fee taGire ge sds cn eehs cgeoceccosest .53 49 46 41 
PE SEE cc eeCawccucnesceveseeceseesesetsse .53 d 58 53 
Es CEE DIED fn dadie'sine dec ecewvendeeccay 1.15 1.08 -96 -96 
SE EE SS 0 65 oo 0 thasagesotescueacerweens 1.90 L771 83 32 
PG SE ood a SU Weve FUSS Cebeebweesee paged eave wean 4 1.06 
BN IN sn hbo winds Sw hsns CecelanieseCniece cae eves .09 -36 52 
oa oo 60 60404400. h06680 Ceaws ate ll 13 16 -20 
BE ME Wn 6646 6b 0 0 Wn e500 s. U5 se Be ewencneureces 14 16 16 16 
ee CE WEL. onc ccantecscndechvebsceeed 1.01 1.11 1.01 .93 
Tegal 4 REEL Tir. CURLER LR E Te ee -10 = 09 = 
ar Dl SemwicStoccnccue Cupde espe et 12 . 12 12 
he Ghd di pees enieuscunecaseensvaexes -03 -03 .03 .08 
My wasisesnvaices son bind baess Laden tveseinises .02 .O1 01 .O1 
PUT 8's ace ta nctanesh une ceusereetredsenes .04 -03 08 03 
Total cutting value (per 100 lbs. live wt.) $7.90 $7.49 $7.11 $7.06 

IE GONE occ vasccaustcecudscstes 66.00% 68.00% 70.00% 71.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above total cutting value and deducting from this sum 
the live cost of hogs plus all expenses, the following results are shown: 
$ .85 

1.70 


$ .60 


$ .94 : 
2.23 1.72 
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Powers Thermostatic Regulators 
are accurate and dependable. 


every process in the packing industry. Write 


There is one for , 
; 


us about any temperature problem troubling you 


that will give you the best results. 


and we will send bulletin describing the type of regulator \ 


37 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control | 
< 2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago. Also 35 other cities. é 
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mission to supervise the whole allied 
livestock and meat manufacturing in- 
dustries somewhat on the lines of the 
New Zealand Meat Export Board. 

An Oversupply of Beef. 

In the cattle trade, the chief feature 
has been the closing of the United 
States outlet by the latest tariff 
schedule, with the resultant oversupply 
on the domestic market. In April, when 
a revised grading for cattle was 
adopted, the price for good steers, 1,000 
to 1,200 Ibs., on the Toronto market was 
about $10.80, and the average for all 
cattle $9.40. 

Owing first to the effects of drought 
a slump took place as early as June, 
and there was a slide until the end of 
August. At the middle of December 
the top price for choice steers up to 
1,050 lb. (the new dividing line in 
weight) was $7.75, and of all cattle 
$5.50. 

The monthly average price for good 
beef carcasses at Toronto until the end 
of April was steady at 17\c for fronts 
and 22c for hinds. Since then the 
monthly averages have run: 

Hinds. 


24% 


September ........ 
October 
November 

These prices compare with an annual 
average since 1926 as follows: 

1926, 10%c fronts and 16c hinds; 
1927, 12%c and 18c; 1928, 16c and 
22%e; 1929, 1642c and 22c. 

In September the export trade in 
fairly well fed, good-grade live cattle 
to Great Britain, which had been in 
abeyance for 2% years, was resumed. 
This trade as yet is small, amounting 
to only some 3,000 head to the middle 
of December, but its psychological 
effect in view of the closing of Ameri- 
can markets has been important. Its 
trend and influence are hard to fore- 
cast. 

Lamb and Mutton Imports. 


There has been for some years a 
large balance of imports of lamb and 
mutton into Canada. This year it is 
about 10,000,000 Ibs. Australian ex- 
porters have recently extended their 


OWERS REGULATOR Co. P 


trade here. Prices for good ewes and 
wethers at Toronto in the middle of 
December were just under $9. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
gives the following comparison of esti- 
mated livestock numbers on farms in 
Canada for the past two years: 

1929. 
8,824,632 
3,635,923 3,696,049 
Swine 4,381,725 3,999,934 

Within the packing industry proper 
no vital or even important change can 
be recorded for 1930. In the last re- 
turns of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics the 74 Canadian plants report- 
ing were shown to have $67,778,000 
invested as capital. 


Meat Packing Third in Size. 

Meat packing is now third in size 
among the Dominion industries. The 
bureau adds: “The process of concen- 
tration has made great progress in this 
industry. The number of establish- 
ments has rapidly declined while the 
industry has grown by leaps and 
bounds. Parallel with this development 
there has been a marked increase in the 
utilization of by-products and in econ- 
omy and efficiency of operation.” 

The total value of the production of 
Canadian slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing plants last reported was $185,842,- 
902. This was an increase over the 
preceding year of $11,746,483, or 6% 
per cent. The low of the nine-year 
period was 1924, when the value of 
output amounted to $133,740,271. 

In the period from 1921 to 1929 the 
annual quantity of beef sold fresh in- 
creased by 32% per cent; that of veal 
by 75 and of pork by 86 per cent, while 
the output of mutton and lamb de- 
creased by 6 per cent. 


Canadian Meat Plant Operations. 


Canadian packing operations employ 
10,762 people with a total payroll 
(wages and salaries) of $14,000,000. 

The number of plants classified as 
slaughtering and meat packing estab- 
lishments in 1929 was 74, located by 
provinces as follows: Prince Edward 
Island, 2; Nova Scotia, 1; New Bruns- 
wick, 8; Quebec, 17; Ontario, 25; Mani- 
toba, 6; Saskatchewan, 3; Alberta, 6; 
and British Columbia, 6 

There were 27 plants with a product 


1930. 


All cattle ..... 8,937,133 
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valued at from $100,000 to under 
$1,000,000; 10 with a product of from 
$1,000,000 to under $2,000,000, and 24 
with a product valued at $2,000,000 and 
over. Forty-nine plants in the group 
have less than 100 employees; 18 from 
100 to under 500 employees; and 7 
have 500 employees and over. 

The total value of packinghouse 
products sold in the post-war years 
may be summarized as follows: 

$153,136,289 
143,414,693 
138,218,909 
133,740,271 
163,816,810 
167,127,091 
167,220,892 
174,096,419 
185,842,902 
a 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


_ Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
‘the week ended January 10, 1931: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


——Week ended—— 
J - Jan. Jan, 


1981. 1930. 1931. 
M Ibs. M Ibs. M< Ibs. 
466 681 523 


a) 
ake 
Sp 


Ese 


zee 


United Kingdom .... *§29 “460 
— Europe aS 15 


BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 
Total 8ll 4,136 1,815 


. 34 1,550 
223 


nd ‘ 
axfSe8 ein8: 2 


12,566 13,953 

To Germany 3,208 75: 
Netherlands 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Burope 
Cu 1,275 

- 1,794 1,285 

PICKLED PORK. 

239 


To United Kingdom. .... 15 
Other Europe 4 74 


83 
67 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended January 10, 1931. 
Hams and 
shoulders. Bacon. Lard. 
M Ibs. MIbs. M lbs. 
811 12,566 
486 
Port Huron os ecee 
Key West 3 
New Orleans ‘ 24 
!”. é 292 
Philadelphia ........ .... 
Portland, Me. 


DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 


Exported to: 
United 
Liverpoo! 
London 
Manchester 
Glasgow 
Other United Kingdom 


Exported to: 
Germany (Tota!) 
Hamburg 
Other Germany 











Anderson Improved Meat Boxes 


Slats stapled to hardwood frames instead of 
nailed, which doubles the strength of the 
box. Smooth inside—no cleats or corner posts. 
reed with heavy irons. Sani- 


All corners reinfo 
tary and satisfactory 


in every respect. 
Let us quote you on your requirements 


Anderson Box & Basket Company, Inc. 


Henderson, Kentucky 


| 








NEW CURING VATS 


Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 
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TALLOW—A continued weak situ- 
ation was disclosed in the tallow mar- 
ket in the East when extra tallow f.o.b. 
sold.at 4%6c. This was new low for the 
downward movement and a price which, 
it was said, would necessitate going 
pack to before the beginning of the 
world war to duplicate. Upwards of 
250,000 Ibs. changed hands. Selling 
pressure was a little more in evidence, 
while the larger consumers were not 
active buyers, although showing inter- 
est at concessions. Reports indicated 
a moderate business passing in soaps. 
This together with the fact that the 
buyer is still well stocked, served to 
make for limited interest, particularly 
as far as near-by stuff is concerned. 

Interest in future shipment appeared 
to be a little better. There was little 
or nothing in competing quarters or 
surrounding commodity markets to ma- 
terially change the tallow situation. 
One feature that attracted consider- 
able attention was a Government re- 
port that in the 11 Corn Belt states 
there were 10 per cent less cattle on 
feed than a year ago. 

At New York, special was quoted 
4%c; extra, 4%c f.o.b.; edible, 6c nom- 


inal, : 
At Chicago, the market showed a de- 


clining tendency on a limited volume of 
trade, but demand was reported fairly 
good at price limits which holders were 
not inclined to meet at the moment. 
At Chicago, edible was quoted at 54@ 
5%c; fancy, 53sc; prime packer, 54@ 
5%c; No. 1, 4%c; No. 2, 3%c. 

At the London auction, 406 casks of 
tallow were offered and 168 sold. Prices 
showed declines of 2s 6d to 6s from the 
previous sale. Mutton was quoted at 
26@28s; beef, 24s 6d@29s; good mixed, 
22s 6d@24s 6d. At Liverpool, Aus- 
tralian tallow was unchanged to 3d 
lower for the week. Fine was quoted 
at 3ls and good mixed at 28s 3d. 

STEARIN E—There were uncon- 
firmed reports of sales of stearine at 
7c New York, but the market was 
dull and easy. Oleo was quoted at 7% 
@7%c. At Chicago, the market was 
barely steady, with oleo at 74@7%c. 

OLEO OIL—Demand was a little bet- 
ter at the lower levels. Extra New 
York was quoted at 8@8%c; medium, 
Tec; lower grades, 6%c. At Chicago, 
extra was quiet but steady at 3%c. 





See page 43 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand continued quiet 

and the market was easier. Edible at 
New York was quoted at 12%c; extra 
winter, 9%c; extra, 9%c; extra No. 1, 
9c; No. 1, 8%c; No. 2, 844c. 
. NEATSFOOT OIL—There was some 
improvement in demand, but prices 
were barely steady. Pure at New York 
was quoted at 114c; extra, 9%4c; extra 
No. 1, 9c; No. 1, 8%c; No. 2, 8%4c. 

GREASES — While routine interest 
Was in evidence in the grease markets 
in the East, the undertone was easy 
although no particular price changes 
were noted. Demand was kept down 


Soft pred. beef, 
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somewhat by further weakness in tal- 
low and easiness in other oils; together 
with a disposition on the part of the 
larger consumers to look on. 

Demand from Europe for white 
grease was said to be slow owing to 
the low levels prevailing for lard. The 
consumer is still in a position of having 
sufficient supplies for nearby require- 
ments. As a result, a lowering of 
values in the near future would not 
be surprising. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 3% @4%c according to qual- 
ity; A white, 434.@45c; B white, 4% 


.@4%¢c; choice white, 57,@6c nominal. 


At Chicago, an easier tendency was 
in evidence, with the volume of busi- 
ness small. Buyers were showing 
some interest at certain price limits. 
Sales of yellow grease, 15 per cent 
acid, c.a.f. Chicago prompt, were re- 
ported at 3%c. At Chicago, choice 
white, all hog, was quoted at 4%c; A 
white, 45gc; B white, 4@4%c; yellow, 
34%4@35c; brown, 3%c. 


———Ye—- - 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, January 15, 1931. 
Blood. 


Blood sold up to $3.00 at Chicago this 
week and this price is being asked. | E 


ee RP re er re $3.00 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


The market continues to gain 
strength. Sales have been made at 
$3.00 & 10c, Chicago. 

. Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 114% to 12% ammonia.$2.85@3.00 & 10c 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia..... 2.85@3.00 & 10c 
FE Fee 2.25@2.50 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

@35.00 


per ton 
Packinghouse Feeds. 


Product continues in fair demand. 
Prices are quoted on carload basis, 
f.o.b. producing plants. 


ee eee rere eeeeseeeeere 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal....... $ $50.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.......... 50.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


The market for fertilizer materials 
continues quiet and buyers are not 
showing much interest. oducers are 
asking $2.50@2.60, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Low grd., snd uigr., GOs am.* 2.50G 2:60 & 10c 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton et 7. 


Hoof meal 
Cracklings. 
The crackling market is up about 5c 
and demand continues fair. Producers 
are asking 60@65c. 


Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
unit protein 


eee eee eee eee eee ey . 


tog 65 
ac. grease & quality 45.00@50.00 
ac. grease & quality 40.00@45.00 


THE KENTUCKY 











CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


Raw bone meal for feeding.......... $ 32.00 
Steam ground, 3 & 50.............. 22.00@23.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 18.00@20.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton. 

Horns, according to grade.......... $65.00@100.00 
DAs. BUR POEs sc seicces cow devanus 50.00@ 7uU.UU 
Cattlg ROOTB ..ccccccccccccccccccese 00: 
pe ERP PERC TEES CP TOrT Tete 16.00@17.00 

(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 


of unassorted materials indicated above.) 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Little activity reported. Prices are 
mostly nominal. 


Per Ton. 
Re WE hoc ccatcecccscsacbeseccnns $28.00@s0.00 
OBlE BROCK on. ccccccccecccccceccccccss 2.00@45.0 
Hide trimming (Old style) ......... 28.00@30.00 
Hide trimmings (New style)........ 20. 2. 


FHOPM PUES 2 cc cccccscacccoseccoccese 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 20. 
Sinews, pizzles ......cccccccccsccece 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb... 


Animal Hair. 


The animal hair market is showing 
only seasonable activity. 


1%@ 
. black winter, per Ib......... rt 6c 
. grey, winter, per Ib....... 4 5e 
Cattle switches, each* 1% 





* According to count. 


fo 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Jan. 14, 1931.—The local 

market was very inactive the past week 
with blood and tankage practically un- 
changed. While buyers seem to be 
scarce there are no particularly heavy 
stocks of tankage or blood pressing on 
the market. 

There was some demand for sul- 
phate of ammonia at — slightly 
under the quotations of the leading pro- 
ducers and a fair amount of business 
was transacted. 

The demand for nitrate of soda con- 
tinues small and the main interest 
seems to center around the price of 
mixed fertilizer for the spring season. 

rts seem to be coming in that there 
will be a reduced tonnage of fertilizer 
sold this spring in certain sections, and 
buyers are therefore proceeding cau- 


tiously. 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Substantial increases in the export 
of frozen and chilled beef from Argen- 
tina from January to December, 1930, 
are reported by the American com- 
mercial attache at Buenos Aires. The 
export of frozen beef quarters totaled 
925,000, compared with 848,000 in the 
same period of 1929; 4,874,000 chilled 
quarters, compared with 4,459,000 a 
year earlier; and 1,096,000 mutton and 
2,520,000 lamb carcasses, compared with 
ag mutton and 2,120,000 lamb in 























WOULD TAX YELLOW 
MARGARINE. 


Dairy interests do not propose to let 
stand without a fight, the recent ruling 
of the U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue 
exempting from the tax of 10c per lb. 
oleomargarine manufactured from re- 
fined, unbleached palm oil. By means 
of a bill in Congress and a protest to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue an at- 
tempt is being made to reverse the Bu- 
reau’s ruling in respect to palm oil, and 
to prevent the use of any ingredients 
imparting color without subjecting the 
product to the tax. 

These dairy interests have secured 
from the house committee on agricul- 
ture an agreement to hold hearings 
January 21 to 24 on bills designated as 
emergency measures to aid the dairy 
industry. One of these bills, introduced 
by representative Elbert S. Brigham of 
Vermont, imposes a tax of 10c per lb. 
on all margarine having the color of 
butter, regardless of how this color is 
secured. 

This tax would be applicable under 
this bill to any margarine which has a 
tint or shade containing more than 1.6 
degrees of yellow measured by the 
Lovibond scale, or its equivalent. A 
tax of 15c per lb., in addition to duty, 
would be assessed on imported mar- 
garines. 

In addition Mr. Brigham’s bill would 
prohibit the sale of all margarines ex- 
cept in original stamped packages. Any- 
one who adds color to margarine, ex- 
cept for his own use without compensa- 
tion, would be classed as a manufac- 
turer. 


Other measures are a number of simi- 
lar bills to prohibit the purchase of 
margarine or butter substitutes for the 
use of the army or navy or any in- 
stitution under control of the federal 


government. 
rs 
COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 


Imports of cocoanut oil during Octo- 
ber, 1930, were 43,124,352 lbs., valued 
at $2,589,214, according to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Copra im- 
ports during the same month were 
67,450,272 lIbs., valued at $2,216,618. 


fo 
COTTONSEED PRODUCT EXPORTS. 


Exports of cottonseed products for 
four months ended November 30, 1930, 
with comparisons for 1929, are reported 
by the U. S. Census Bureau as follows: 

1930. 1929. 


SS SRS, noccxasseawaee 1,450,555 7,504, 

ey ME, SIR nb cacsvesccns 5,826,436 1,912,202 

Cake and meal, tons 8,208 91,595 
37,974 41,490 


1, 
Linters, running bales 1, 
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CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Jan. 18, 1931.—Extra tal- 

low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 442@4%c lb.; 

Manila cocoanut oil, tank coast, 4% @5c 

lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks New 

York, 5@5%c lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 

bbls., N. Y., 742 @7%c lb. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, 83% @9c lb.; 
crude corn oil, 8%@9c lb.; olive oil 
foots, 6%@7c lb.; 5 per cent yellow 
ty oil, all bbls., N. Y., 85@87c per 
gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, all bbls., N. Y., 
9144@10c lb. imported; palm kernel oil, 
all bbls., N. Y., 74% @8c lb.; Niger palm 
oil, casks, N. Y., 54% @5%c lb.; Lagos 
palm oil, casks, N. Y., 6@6%c Ib.; 
glycerine, soaplye, 6% @7c lb.; glycer- 
ine, C. P., 18% @14c lb.; glycerine, 
dynamite, 10%c lb. 


ae 
FATS AND OILS PRICES. 


The handy reference booklet on high 
and low monthly prices from 1920 to 
1930 inclusive of fats, oils and packing- 
house by-products, published annually 
by the Davidson Commission Co., tal- 
low, grease, oil and by-products com- 
mission house, recently has come from 
the press and is being distributed. The 
compilation includes prices for prime 
steam lard, dry salt bellies, prime oleo 
stearine,- edible tallow, prime tallow, 
No. 1 tallow, A white grease, yellow 
grease, brown grease, No. 2 packers 
tallow, A white grease stearine, yellow 
grease stearine, prime summer yellow 
cottonseed oil, corn oil, ground blood 
and ground fertilizer. The arrange- 
ment of prices in tables according to 
months and years makes it easy to find 
any desired price information. 


January 17, 1931, — 


SEED INQUIRY POSTPONED. 


Investigation of cottonseed prices by 
the Federal Trade Commission, which 
was to have been resumed in Jackson, 
Miss., January 15, has been postponed 
until January 20. The commission, un- 
der authority of two senate resolutions, 
is seeking information as to whether 
or not cotton oil mill operators have 
required control of cotton gins in 
order to destroy the competitive mar- 
ket for cotton seed and depress prices 
paid to the farmer. The commission is 
also trying to determine whether or not 
there has been a combination in vio- 
lation of the anti-trust laws with re- 
spect to prices for cotton seed and cot- 
tonseed meal. 


— aa 
NO SIGN OF DEPRESSION HERE. 


Net earnings of Procter & Gamble 
Company and subsidiary companies for 
six months, from July 1, 1930, to Dee. 
31, 1930, were $12,194,732, an increase 
of $1,383,732, or almost 13 per cent 
over the preceding six months and 
$554,912 over the same six months in 
1929. 


= 
NEW OIL MILL IN MEXICO. 


Work is under way on the construc- 
tion of a vegetable oil mill in Nuevo 
Laredo, Mexico. Both copra and cot- 
ton seed will be crushed. The mill will 
have a capacity of 20 tons of oil daily. 


ee 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Jan. 14, 1931. — (By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oils, 20s 64d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 18s. 








PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTS. 


Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products manv- 
factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for five months ended December 31, 
1930, compared with a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED AND ON HAND (Tons). 


Received at mills* 
. 1 to Dec. 31. 
1929. 
3,983,974 
237,129 


United States 
Alabama 


yes 52'348 52.037 
sw 363,987 
95,475 
310,104 
295 


Arkansas 
California 
rgia , 
Louisiana 200, 
Mississipp! . 
North 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


640,202 
174,082 
320.048 
131,478 


1,129,978 
60,202 


Crushed 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 31. 
1930. 1929. 


3,135,202 2,917,123 

264,745 

38,756 
183,890 

59,086 
433,525 
152,716 
371,282 
185,744 
167,333 
175,315 
170,226 
887,088 
45,496 


On hand at mills 
Dec. 31. 
1930. 1929. 
991,341 
80,223 
13,838 
56,481 
47,206 
95,855 


39,150 
156,830 


67,794 
29,977 
72,664 
265,579 
15,778 


asexSees: 
BEEBBESS= 


*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 45,434 tons and 41,606 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 43,226 
tons and 46,128 tons reshipped for 1930 and 1929, respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 


On hand 
Aug. 1. 


*7,893,957 


Hull fiber 
(500-lb. bales) 
Grabbots, motes, etc. 
(500-Ib. bales) 


Shipped out 
Produced Aug. 1 Aug. 1 
to Dec. 31. to Dec. 31. 
944,242,206 870,979,992 
900,752,046 837,314,257 
**765,392,230 
721,454,637 


On hand 
Dec. 31. 


*114,248,422 


32,6 
11,881 
15,773 


*Includes 1,932,090 and 12,915,676 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 
3,558,420 and 25,667,085 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1,.1930, and December 


1930, respectively. 


Includes 6,088,528 and 2,424,418 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at 
laces other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 5,919,817 and 10,141,275 
n transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1930, and 


ber 31, 1930, respectively. 


**Produced from 830,958,817 pounds of crude oil. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade More Active—Market Steady— 
Consumption Report Bullish—Crude 
Holding—Seed Steady—Lard Barely 
Steady—Cash Oil Demand _ Spas- 
modic. 

Activity in cottonseed oil futures on 
the New York Produce Exchange the 
past week were little changed from the 
previous week. The market backed and 
filled over a limited range, with the 
May delivery establishing a new sea- 
son’s low, prices not getting very far 
in either direction. 

At times there was a noticeable in- 
crease in trade, but operations were of 
a mixed character. Commission houses 


and locals were on both sides. Cover- 
ing by shorts in the January delivery, 
which made for tightness in the spot 
month, ultimately brought about un- 
easiness in the March delivery, on the 
part of shorts who covered rather 
freely, but sold July against the pur- 
chases. Refiners’ brokers were doing 
the reverse. 

The locals pressed the market at 
times on barely steady outside condi- 
tions, but some profit taking developed 
on a more bullish Government report 
than was generally expected. Some 
fresh hedging pressure made its ap- 
pearance, but its volume was limited. 
Commission houses continued to ab- 
sorb the offerings on a scale down. At 
one time there was fair selling of July 
by brokers with western connections. 
This, it was thought, might have been 
against lard purchases. 

Crude Markets Steady. 


The open interest in the January de- 
livery had been cut down materially, 
and as yet there have been no deliveries 
on contracts. The crude markets held 
remarkably steady at 6%c in the 
Southeast and Valley and 6c in Texas, 
with a little business passing around 
those levels. In the Southeast and 
Valley mills showed a tendency to hold 
for 644¢. 

The seed situation was little changed, 
with buyers reported bidding $23.00 per 
ton. Sellers were asking as high as 
$30.00 per ton. Neither refiners nor 
packers were urgent buyers of crude. 
This created the impression that they 





WEEKLY REVIEW 


were willing to let the mills carry the 
load for the time being. The Govern- 
ment report showed that out of 944,- 
242,206 lbs. of crude produced from Au- 
gust 1 to Dec. 31, the mills, at the 
beginning of January, had on hand only 


75,665,661 lbs. Texas held 23,242,917 
lbs.; Oklahoma, 12,899,947 lbs.; Missis- 
sippi, 8,396,231 lbs.; Arkansas, 6,024,- 
292 ‘Ibs.; Georgia, 6,018,893 lbs.; Ala- 
bama, 4,672,364 lbs.; North Carolina, 
3,993,019 lbs.; Tennessee, 3,494,165 lbs.; 
South Carolina, 2,561,573 lIbs.; Louisi- 
ana, 1,122,192 lbs.; Arizona, 854,697 
lbs.; California, 329,340 lIbs.; all others, 
2,056,031 lbs. 


Cash Oil Trade Small. 
A larger run of hogs and a barely 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 
New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 15, 1931.— 


In absence of speculative demand Tues- 


day’s bullish consumption report caused 
no material change in prices or trend 
of cotton oil. Texas crude is barely 
steady at 5%c lb.; Valley, 64%c. Bleach- 
able is offered at 6.95c loose, New Or- 
leans. Mills are offering sparingly, ex- 
pecting little decline, if any, in the re- 
maining 18 per cent of seed yet to be 
marketed to complete season’s esti- 
mated crush. The carry over on Au- 
gust 1, will likely be reduced 150,000 to 
200,000 bbls. compared with August, 
1930. This may later create a decidedly 
better situation in cotton oil. 


Memphis. 
' (Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 15, 1931.— 
Crude cottonseed oil very dull but in 
demand at 6%c; forty-one per cent 
protein cottonseed meal, $26.50; loose 
cottonseed hulls, $8.00. 


Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Jan. 15, 1931.—Prime 
cotton seed, f.o.b. cars North and East 
Texas, $25.00; West Texas, $23.00@ 
25.00; prime cottonseed oil, 5% @6c; 
forty-three per cent meal, $27.50; hulls, 
$9.00; mill run linters, 142 @2%c. 








steady lard market served to operate 
against bulges in lard, as it was cal- 
culated that lard stocks were now on 
the increase. However, some seaboard 
factors reported improvement in for- 
eign lard business this week. At the 
same time, tallow sold at a new low of 
4%c, f.o.b. New York, the lowest since 
prior to the war. All foreign oils are 
at a very low price basis, and were 
attracting more or less attention in 
professional circles. 

Cash oil demand was spasmodic. On 
the whole, trade was not large. This 
served to keep the locals against the 
market. The December consumption 
of 276,000 bbls., compared with 227,000 
bbls. in December, 1929, made the con- 
sumption for the first five months this 
season 1,590,000 bbls., against 1,587,000 
bbls. the same time last season. The 
distribution of oil to date continues re- 
markably _ satisfactory. : comparatively. 
This distribution has been in the face 
of rather steady complaints of slow 
cash trade, so that the pessimism re- 
garding consumption this month, and 
for the immediate future, has failed to 
have much effect. 

There is, however, decidedly ‘more 
confidence that distribution during Jan- 
uary will not reach the 322,000 bbls. 
in January ‘last year, because of the 
relatively low lard levels. While there 
may be some falling off in distribution 
the early part of this year, some of 
those in close touch with the situation 
point out that the visible stocks at the 
beginning of this month totaled 2,008,- 
000 bbls., against 2,119,000 bbls. at this 
time last season, 2,366,000 bbls. two 
seasons ago and 2,365,000 bbls. three 
seasons ago, with the prospects of less 
oil coming into sight the balance of this 
season than was the case last season. 

COCOANUT OIL — A rather mod- 
erate demand was reported again this 
week, but prices were steady at the re- 
cent levels. Copra was rather easy due 
to slow foreign demand, with arrivals 
at Philippine mills fairly good for this 
season. At New York, tanks were 
quoted at 5@5%c, while Pacific Coast 
tanks were quoted at 4%c. 

CORN OIL—Demand was quiet again 
this week, but there was no particular 
pressure from the mills. Prices were 
slightly lower than the previous week 
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an the market was quoted at 7%c 
b 


.0.b. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Consuming in- 
terests in this market was limited, buy- 
ers apparently having taken care of 
immediate nnn. At New York, 
domestic crude was quoted at 6%c; 
oriental oil, 44%c, in bond, bulk, c.i-f. 
Pacific Coast. 

PALM OIL—A limited demand from 
the larger soapers, together with fur- 
ther weakness in the tallow market, 
made for easy conditions in the palm 
oil market. At New York, Nigre spot 
was quoted 4%@4%c; shipment, 4%c; 
Lagos spot, nominal; shipment, 4c; 
Sumatra nearby, 5%@5%%c; shipment, 


5c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Demand was 
rather slow and the market easy. Prices 
at New York were quoted at 4.90c bulk 
for shipment. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—There was no 
pressure of supplies from abroad, but 
demand continued rather limited and 
the market was about steady. Spot 
foots at New York were quoted at 6% 
@6%c; shipment foots, 6%c. 

— OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL — Demand for 
store oil was quiet, but the local mar- 
ket was steadily held, as supplies avail- 
able were very small. Southeast and 
=~ crude, 6%c bid; Texas, 6c nomi- 
n 


COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York. 


Friday, January 9, 1931. 
ge— —Closing— 


—Ran 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
BOE Siok hse scenonshaey uy ae 
BR cs sm 1 745 745 740 a 769 
DR: 36s ba eR ee 720 a 750 
| re 9 745 741 7389 a 742 
 \<kew ope ctu es pees 742 a 745 
May . 757 758 T5la 753 
sé nad oe ekel Aas 753 a 760 
July 7 Fee. vee | Wee. ons 
RE Rea Sh Ss Coie 760 a 775 


Sales, including switches, 22 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 6%c bid. 


ey 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
al | a 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil! 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
“WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 








HARDENED COTTONSEED Olit—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cable Address: pi “Procter” 
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Saturday, January 10, 1931. 
EE a ne Oey See TED DB nsae 
BE 855% 5, a bret Riga wil ow ace 735 a 759 
(BREE NG apes is ai # Mie 725 a 1750 
Se eee ery er 735 a 739 
MC ciao ScGh eS an Shoe 739 a 745 
Rik <5 Sate Age eae 747 a 750 
ND ee Soa eu uk ate 750 a 760 
Nah is in wk wapscah aphsies 758 a 761 
DN se, eoip ihe Ske 758 a 1770 

Sales, including switches, none. 


Southeast crude 6%c bid. 
Monday, January 12, 1931. 


ON REA eres een iS a 
es ab ass 760 758 758 a 760 
ES iclicin <b Seat atrek pamise 720 a 750 
| ere 8 788 783 T8l1la 782 
ES RE See ME ty 736 a 742 
May . 18 746 788 740 a 738 
BNE hia SS) cece otk eees oh 740 a 750 
July 14 758 750 750 a.... 
| RIE Rae 750 a 765 

Sales, including switches, 37 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude 64%c nominal. 


Tuesday, January 13, 1931. 


RE hho OE Ee Gs cig iene 758 a 770 
| SRS eee 720 a 760 
REET SC eae rane pier 733 a 736 
|” ARSE Sea eee Se cere 741 a 746 
AS 1 745 745 744 a 746 
SSE Loerie 745 a 760 
July 8 756 756 756 a 758 
MASc! hehe. Gage Higa 761 a 770 


Sales, including switches, 12 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude 6%c nominal. 


Wednesday, January 14, 1931. 


ise os 2 765 758 7385 a 765 
Pe Peer ary ae 720 a 755 
eee 57 740 7385 783 a 738 
Sai PARIS Ne Ge Lp hh RBs 739 a 748 
May 7 750 748 744 a 746 
Decks See Seren teen 746 a 756 
July 59 760 755 755 a ‘758 
Re aes ere 758 a 770 


Sales, including switches, 125 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 6%c bid. 


Thursday, January 15, 1931. 


RE ac Seascape os oh oe 
Ta Aa Rateting Se a Separate 735 a 765 
DRL a ohne Se a ae 720 a 750 
SRG er erin ein ee 732 a 785 
Ba sar tau ss cee uae 739 a 745 
aa isn! ane kin ee 742 a 745 
BCCI ale cas Se ele on 746 a 755 
ee 757 757 #758 a 755 
MS bash a dines seaerawee 761 a 1764 








See page 48 for later markets. 








MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 14, 1931.—Price 

of cottonseed meal advanced rapidly in 
the Memphis market today, and al- 
though bids on the opening call were 
slightly under yesterday’s close, meal 
advanced immediately thereafter, with 
March selling first at $26.60 and then 
at $26.75. ere were more buyers 
than sellers in the pit during the en- 
tire session. The price of March ad- 
vanced rapidly to $26.85, and at the 
close $27.00 was bid for March, with 
April selling at $27.25. The advance 
was assisted by a very strong mill feed 
market and a reasonably strong grain 
market. 


Cotton seed market was again dull 
and inactive, but bid prices were ad- 
vanced 50c per ton over yesterday’s 


close. Although considerable seed was 
offered, it was held at unreasonably 
high prices. The market continues to 
follow the price of cottonseed oil and 
meal, and there are no new features be- 
ing developed in the seed market. The 
movement continues to be very limited, 


a Xe 


BRITISH OIL & CAKE MARKETS, | 


Prices of oil seeds, cake and meal 
and oils and fats in London, January 
10, 1930, are reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce as follows: 

OIL SEEDS (per net ton)—Cotton seed, 
Egyptian black, $27.20; cottonseed 
Bombay, Jan.-Feb. delivery, $20.60; 
palm kernels, Jan.-Feb. delivery, $45.60; 
soya beans, Manchurian, $26.00; copra, 
Singapore, $65.20; copra, Dutch East 
Indies, c.i.f. Marseilles, Jan.-Feb. de- 
livery, $61.80. 


OILS AND FATS (per 100 lbs.) —Beef 
tallow, Australian, fair to fine, $5.43; 
mutton tallow, Australian, fair to fine, 
$5.76; tallow, Australian, good mixed, 
$5.21; tallow, La Plata, No. 1, Jan. 
Feb. delivery, $5.11; tallow, Saladores, 
cif., Jan-Feb. delivery, $5.11; veg- 
etable tallow, white, Jan.-Feb. delivery, 
c.if., $6.19. Palm oil, Lagos, casks, 
$4.88; palm kernel oil, English ex- 
tracted, bulk, basis 5% per cent, $5.32; 
palm kernel oil, English refined and 
deodorized, bbls., f.o.b. mills, $7.82; 
cocoanut oil, ordinary Ceylon, drums, 
ex dock, Jan.-Feb. delivery, $5.32; 
cocoanut oil, Ceylon, drums, ex dock, 
Jan.-Feb. delivery, $5.11; cocoanut oil, 
acidulated, bbls., f.o.b. mill, $4.45. 


Soya bean oil, English refined and 
deodorized, bbls., f.o.b. mills, $7.39; 
soya bean oil, Oriental, bulk, c.if. Lon- 
don, Jan.-Feb. delivery, $3.91; soya 
bean oil, acidulated, bbls., f.o.b. mill, 
$3.26; cottonseed oil, Egyptian . crude, 
naked, ex mill, $4.67; cottonseed oil, 
refined and deodorized, edible, bbls, 
f.o.b. mill, $5.54. 


CAKE AND MEAL (per net ton.)—Cot- 
tonseed cake, English, $18.40; cotton- 
seed cake, Egyptian, 25 per cent pro- 
tein, 6 per cent oil, $15.20; soya bean 
cake, Manchurian in bulk, $21.80; so 
bean meal, English extracted in b 
$29.20; copra meal, Philippine, $20.60. 


a ee 
SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 
Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Jan. 15, 1931, 
based on sales made by member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Di- 
vision of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 
Per Ib. 

North and Northeast: 

a Poe 10 

SED Se, WE TBs. occ ics see esveesen 1 

Tees then S00 Ts. ....0.00 ceecvcccsce 1 
Southeast: 

PT aun o seve wen 6 bis ctaeee g 9 

Less than 8,500 Ibs...............00. 10' 
Southwest: 

SE SS pie 9 

¥ Be ME WD, So oe cccc dee oncwee 
Less than 10,000 Ibs...............6- 1 
Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

GCarlots, 26,000 Ube.....ccccccccccccs 10 

OE No Ios cscc cases veenebe 10% 

Se | eae Serer rrr erry 10% 
South: 

Carfots, 96,000 Ibs.........M....0000 9% 

Less than carlots.......s.....ccceeee 10 


Cooking Oil--White. 
Yc per lb. less than salad oil. 


Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
\%e per Ib. less than salad oil. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were quiet and barely 
steady the latter part of the week. 
Trade was mixed and buying power lim- 
ited due to a liberal hog run, barely 
steady hog markets and a quiet cash 
trade. Chicago lard stocks increased 
put slightly the first half of January, 
totaling 21,519,000 Ibs., against 29,748,- 
000 lbs. in mid-January last year. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was more active and about 
steady. Commission house trade was 
mixed, many transferring March to 
July. Hedge pressure was light, and 
speculative demand was kept down by 
outside developments. Crude is strong, 
bids of 6%c for Southeast and Valle 
being refused; Texas, 6c nominal. Cas 
oil trade is generally quiet. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: 

Jan., $7.25@7.65; Feb., $7.20@7.50; 
March, $7.38@7.36; Apr., $7.39@7.46; 
May, $7.43@7.46; June, $7.45@7.55; 
July, $7.53@7.55; Aug., $7.58@7.62. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 4%c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 75% @7%c. 
~~ fe 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
New York, Jan. 16, 1931.—Lard, 
prime western, $8.95@9.05; middle 


western, $8.85@8.95; city, 844@85%c; 
refined continent, 93gc; South American, 
9%c; Brazil kegs, 105¢c; compound, 
9% @10ce. 

—— fe —- 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, Jan. 16, 1931. — General 
provision market steady but dull, pic- 
nics fair, no demand for square shoul- 
ders, pure lard generally steady, boxed 
meats show declining tendencies. 
Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 87s; hams, long 
cut, 86s; shoulders, square, 74s; short 
backs, 768; bellies, clear, 66s; Ca- 
nadian, none; Cumberlands, 69s; Wilt- 
shires, none; spot lard, 50s 6d. 

i 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg for the week 
ended January 10 was weak, arrivals 
medium and on account of cheap prices 
in Germany, considerable quantities 
were not clearing well, according to 
cable advices to the U Dept. of 
Commerce. Receipts of lard for the 
week were 674 metric tons. Arrivals 
of hogs at 20 of Germany’s most im- 
portant markets were 76,000, at a to 
Berlin price of 14.06 ‘cents a pound, 
compared with 79,000, at 18.17 cents a 
pound, for the same week of last year. 

The Rotterdam market was dull and 
practically no business passed. 


The market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet with a poor inland demand. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
or bacon curing was 9,000 for the week, 
a compared with 13,104 for the cor- 
tesponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending January 9, 





1931, was 108,100, as compared with 
98,000 for the same week of last year. 

Purchases of Irish pigs for the week 
ending December 20, 1930, were 16,000 
compared to 23,000 for the correspond- 
ing week of last year. 


a 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 


Imports of provisions into Liverpool 
during December, 1930, as reported by 
the Liverpool Provision Trade Associa- 
tion: 


December, 

19380. 
Bacon, including shoulders, Ibs........... 2,905,728 
wn ns tipo nips Chin be cielsachinvietig ae 4,514,272 
BME. WU o.ds'cbn dake cucies acceleveheeks 1,666 


The approximate weekly consumption 
ex-Liverpool stocks for the months 
given is reported as follows: 


Bacon, Ham, Lard, 
Ibs. Ibs. 


tons. 
December, 19380 ........ 333,760 1,005,008 421 
November, 1980 ........ 487,872 650,944 623 
December, 1929 .......... 953,232 1,056,048 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
Jan. 10, 1931, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Jan. 10. week. 930. 


Steers, carcasses.. 10,311 6,650 6,740 
Cows, carcasses... 1,1074%4 811 586 
Bulls, carcasses... 247 125 88 
Veals, carcasses. . 9,677 9,552 10,063 
Lambs, carcasses. 30,657 27,611 23,768 
Mutton, carcasses. 2,498 2,345 2,897 
Beef cuts, lbs..... 328,910 193,977 234,038 
Pork, Ibs. .......2,375,926 1,834,653 1,888,235 
Local slaughters: 
ME, S55 .000 c-0' 0 8,892 8,271 8,866 
eee 14,116 9,944 18,346 
i 49,883 47,051 57,575 
Ms 5 dicae esc 69,766 59, 56,880 
a oe 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended January 10, 1931: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Jan. 10. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 3,004 2,146 2,594 
Cows, carcasses ...... 808 107 919 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 269 214 247 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,413 1,615 1,490 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 12,169 10,100 10,537 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 437 887 788 
Ws SL deb tececvee 540,329 541,731 618,976 
Local slaughters: 
RE ay curt yaoi ones 1,508 1,263 1,878 
SS rare 2,320 1,486 2,389 
RR rang! arte 18,026 4,382 15,284 
WE 2 vee k esiccKeass 6,449 13,644 4,991 
—_@— 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended January 
10, 1931, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. Drsd. meats: Jan. 10. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,575 2,272 2,781 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,573 1,519 1,766 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 31 33 32 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,213 1,136 1,335 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 19,833 18,196 13,910 
Mutton, carcasses .... 2 i 516 
POU; TOM oS secctsrsess 555,845 525,229 608,153 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Jan. 15, 1931, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 88,581 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 49,780 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 160,099 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 17,260 quarters. 


43 
TRADE GLEANINGS 


W. H. Bristol is building a modern 
meat plant in Lewiston, Ida. 


Surveys are being made for the con- 
struction of a cotton oil mill to cost 
$75,000 in Edinburg, Tex. 


Max Goldring, Huntington Park, 
Calif., plans to erect a one-story meat 
plant to cost about $25,000. 

Insel Brothers Co., Newark, N. J., 
will erect a two story and basement 
abattoir building 100 by 150 ft. 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
has opened a district sales office in De- 
troit, Mich. with V. Wham in 
charge. 

Circle Bar Cattle & Packing Co., 
W. W. Barron president, Rotan, Tex., 
is considering the erection of a meat 
packing plant to cost about $150,000. 

Albert Berger Co., Newark, N. J., 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000 and 300 shares of 
common stock to do a cattle slaughter- 
ing business. 

A contract has been let by the Union 
Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif., for 
the erection of a two-story and base- 
ment addition to its meat packing plant, 
to cost $40,000. 

J. Remsley Co., St. Louis, Mo., is 
remodeling a building in Wellston for a 
meat packing plant. The company will 
also build a cold storage plant and 
open a retail market. 


V. and V. Provision Co., 923 Fulton 
st., Chicago, IIl., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $20,000. Albert 
Rus, George Smidl and V. J. Verflick 
are the incorporators. 


A. H. Chambers Packing Co., 
Olympia, Wash., recently amended its 
articles of incorporation to increase the 
firm’s capital stock to $50,000. The 
capital stock was originally fixed at 
$15,000. 

Waukegan Packing Co., Waukegan, 
Ill., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $20,000 to manufacture and 
sell meat products. The incorporators 
are William and Wanda Priese and 
August Betzinger. 

Construction work on the new plant 
of the Banfield Packing Co., to be built 
at Fort Smith, Ark., is expected to 
start about February 1. It will have 
a capacity of 100 hogs and 40 cattle 
daily and will cost about $75,000. 


Kaw Packing Co., Topeka, Kans., will 
operate under a board of trustees which 
includes Dr. A. Kushner, who has been 
appointed manager. Dr. Kushner is 
also manager of the Kaw Valley Live- 
stock Co. and the Johnson Serum Co. 

The meat distributing plant of the 
Virden Packing Co. in Fresno, Calif., 
has been taken over by the Huffman 
Land Co. of Merced, meat packers, and 
will be used as a distributing point for 
this firm’s products. The Virden Pack- 
ing Co., it is announced, will continue 
to distribute in Fresno direct from the 
home plant at San Francisco. 


Expansion of the Alabama Packing 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., includes expen- 
ditures of $50,000 on improvements and 
the addition of about 15 employes to 
the working force. The production of 
the sausage department will be in- 
creased from 30,000 Ibs. to 75,000 Ibs. 
weekly and the production of the 
shortening department from 15,000 Ibs. 
to 50,000 Ibs. weekly. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 15, 1931. 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
mostly steady with week ago, early de- 
cline being recovered; trade active on 
all grades, although medium and good 
grade shortfeds became top heavy as 
week closed; supply strictly good and 
choice steers very limited. This, in 
conjunction with active shipper trade, 
tended to stimulate inbetween grades 
and pull them out of line with toppy 
offerings. Shortfed steers of value to 
sell at $8.50@11.00 predominated, pro- 
portion of common offerings remaining 
acutely scarce as measured by demand. 
Active and higher stocker trade a 
stimulus to common grade _ killers. 
Shippers were active, buying practical- 
ly all grades, although concentrating on 
steers eligible to $10.50 upward. Week’s 
extreme top, $13.50 on long yearlings, 
$12.25 on weighty steers and $13.25 on 
mediumweights; excessive supply light 
heifer yearlings finished steady to 25c 
lower, other classes she stock, except- 
ing common and medium butcher heif- 
ers, ruling about 25c down; bulls, 25c 
lower; vealers about steady. 


HOGS—tThe price spread expanded 
when weights below 200 Ibs. advanced 
10@15c and weights above 230 lbs. re- 
ceded by 10@25c compared with one 
week ago. Shipping demand was re- 
duced; big packers bought more freely. 
Week’s top, $8.35; today’s peak, $8.25; 
bulk 130 to 180 Ibs., $8.10 and $8.15; 
190 to 220 lbs., $7.80@8.10; 230 to 260 
Ibs., $7.40@7.75; 270 to 325 lIbs., $7.15 
@7.40; pigs, $7.85@8.25; packing sows, 
$6.35@6.75. 

SHEEP—Compared with a week ago: 
Fat lambs mostly 25@50c lower, clos- 
ing active after earlier continuous de- 
clines; yearlings about steady; fat 
ewes, 25@50c higher, with uneasy 
tendency late. Nothing sold above 


$8.65 during the calendar week, con- 
trasted with $9.10 paid last Wednesday, 
the recent peak. Today’s bulks: Good 
and choice fat lambs, $8.00@8.40, best 
$8.60; native bucks, $7.00@7.40; throw- 
outs, $6.00@6.50; few fed yearlings, 
= fat native ewes, $3.50@ 
4,25. 


oY 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Kansas City, Kan., Jan. 15, 1931. 

CATTLE—Some unevenness has fea- 
tured the trade in fed steers and year- 
lings. After a weak to lower trend at 
the opening, the market reacted, and 
final rates are steady to strong as 
compared with a week ago. Choice light 
mixed yearlings reached $12.25 for the 
week’s top, and best yearling steers 
made $12.00. Desirable medium weight 
and heavy fed steers brought $11.00, 
while the bulk of the short fed arrivals 
cleared from $7.75@10.00. She stock 
closed at steady to 25c lower levels, 
with fat cows and inbetween heifers 
off most. Bulls are steady to 25c off, 
and vealers are steady to mostly 50c 
lower, with a few choice kinds at $10.00 
on late days. 

HOGS—tTrade in hogs was also very 
irregular. Prices worked higher Tues- 
day, but sharp declines were effected 
late Wednesday, especially on the 
stronger weight offerings. Some 
strength later, practically recovered 
this decline. Closing values steady to 
strong with last Thursday, lighter 
weights showing the strength. The 
late top rested at $7.80 on choice 140- 
to 180-lb. weights. Most 140- to 240- 
lb. weights went from $7.60@7.75; 250- 
to 325-lb. butchers, $7.15@7.60. Pack- 
ing grades are around steady at $6.00 
@6.35. 


SHEEP—Fat lamb prices declined 
around 25c during week, with late top 
on wooled lambs $8.10. Best clippers, 
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KENNETT-MURRAY OFFICES 


Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati,O. 
Dayton ,O. 
Detroit, Mich. 


East St.Louis, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
La Fayette , Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville,Tenn. 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Sioux City , lowa 


Service Dept.-Westory Bid¢g.-Washington,D.C. 
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up to $8.00; most fed lots, $7.75@8.00; 
mature classes were very scarce and 
strong to 25c higher. Desirable fat 
ewes, $3.75@4.50; a few wethers, $4.50, 


a Xr 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill, Jan. 15, 1931. 

CATTLE—Compared with week ago: 
Steers, mixed yearlings, heifers and 
cow stuff generally steady; bulls un- 
changed; vealers, $1.00 lower. Top 
yearlings, $12.00; best matured steers, 
$10.50; bulk of all steers, $6.50@9.50. 
Top mixed yearlings, $11.00; to 
heifers, $10.50; bulk of fat kinds, $8, 
@10.00; medium descriptions, $6.00@ 
7.50; most cows, $4.50@5.50; top, $6.50; 
low cutters, $2.75@3.25. Top medium 
bulls, $5.50 Tuesday. Vealers closed at 
$11.00 today, compared with $12.00 
Monday. 

HOGS—Swine prices finished steady 
to 10c higher for the Thursday to 
Thursday period except for pigs which 
ruled 15@25c lower. Top price was 
$8.30, with bulk of 140 to 220 Ibs, 
$8.00@8.25; 230 to 300 Ibs., $7.40@ 
7.90; sows, $6.15@6.35. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs declined 25@50c 
during week. Sheep finishing strong, 
Top early in the week, $8.75, but bulk 
sold late around $8.00@8.35; top, $8.50; 
common throwouts, $5.00@6.00; fat 
ewes, $3.75 down. 


—_4——__ 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Jan. 15, 1981. 


CATTLE—Fed steers and yearli 
showed only slight change during welll 
although there was touch of uneveness,’ 
better grades holding fully steady, 
.while medium grades closed barely 
steady to 25c lower. She stock and 
bulls, weak to 25c lower; vealers, steady 
to strong. Best weighty steers, $11.25; 
yearlings, upward to $13.00. Practical 
top on vealers, $9.50, with few to in 
dependents at $10.00. 

HOGS—Receipts have shown consid- 
erable expansion, but this was followed 
by increased inquiry both from local 
packers and shipping concerns and gen- 
eral undertone for the period has been 
healthy. Comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday show all classes of hogs 10@ 
15c higher. Thursday’s top reached 
$7.75, with bulk 170- to 250-Ib. aver- 
ages $7.50@7.75; 250- to 280-Ib. butch- 
ers, $7.25@7.50; 280- to 340-lb. butch- 
ers, $7.00@7.25; packing sows, $6.15@ 
6.35; stags, $5.75@6.25. 


SHEEP—Weakness in the dressed 
lamb situation proved bearish factors 
in market for slaughter lambs. Com- 
parisons Thursday with Thursday show 
lamb values 25@35c lower. Matured 
sheep have been scarce and have ruled 
strong to 25c higher. On Thursday, 
bulk of the slaughter wooled lambs so 
$7.50 to mostly $8.00; top, $8.15. Good 
and choice slaughter ewes, $3.25@4.00. 


cl lpia 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Jan. 15, 1931. 
CATTLE--Better grade beef steers 
and yearlings continued scarce and 
strong; less desirable kinds slow at 
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steady to 25c lower values. Odd lots 
choice yearlings reached $13.00; medium 
weight beeves, up to $11.60; most short 
feds, $8.00@9.00. Fat she stock un- 
even, mostly unchanged; few choice 
heifers up to $11.00, numerous loads 
$8.00@9.50. Beef cows bulked at $4.25 
@6.00; vealers gained 50c, and prac- 
tical top reached $9.50. Bulls declined 
25c, and medium kinds went at $4.75 
down at close. 

HOGS—In spite of liberal runs, hogs 
finished 10@15c higher than last week, 
as butchers under $8.00 attracted con- 
siderable competition. Packing sows 
gained 25c from last week. The late 
top rested at $7.75; bulk 160- to 210-Ib. 
weights, $7.60@7.70; a spread of $7.15 
@7.60 cleared most 220- to 300-lb. 
averages. Packing sows, $6.00@6.40. 

SHEEP—Some of the week’s early 
fat lamb losses were recovered, and 
final prices ruled steady to 25c lower. 
Most wooled slaughter lambs, around 
$8.00@8.25 on late selling; a few 
weighty kinds around $7.50. Aged 
sheep advanced 25c; good to choice fat 
ewes, $3.00@4.00. 


— fe 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 14, 1981. 


CATTLE—Opening losses in the cat- 
tle division were regained during the 
past two days, leaving values but little 
changed from a week earlier. Best ma- 
tured steers this week were shortfeds 
at $9.75; yearlings, $9.50, bulk of all 
steers and yearlings turning at $7.25@ 
8.75. Beef cows centered at $4.25@ 
5.50; heifers, $5.50@7.25; low cutters 
and cutters, $3.25@3.75. Bulls con- 
tinued at a bulk of $4.50@5.00, vealers, 
on a 50c or more break, bulking at $8.00 
@11.00. 

HOGS—Changes in price levels for 
the week found recent sales mostly 
steady with a week ago, although sows 
looked weak to 25c lower, as did some 
heavy butchers. Most of the 160- to 
around 230-lb. hogs sold lately at $7.60 
@7.75, with 230- to 260-lb. weights at 
$7.25@7.50 or better and 260- to 325- 
lb. weights at $7.00@7.25. Sows bulked 
at $6.00, with pigs at $8.00. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs declined mostly 
50c during the week, with most late 
sales at $7.50@7.75, a few $7.90. Na- 
tives cleared down to $7.25 or under. 
Fat ewes cleared at $3.00@3.75 or 
strong to 25c higher, while feeding 
lambs also advanced, selling at $6.50@ 
7.50 mostly. 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING.* 
(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 15, 1931. 


The following report covers 22 con- 
centration —— and 5 packing plants 
in Iowa and Minnesota. Compared with 
a week ago: Hogs practically un- 
changed. Marketing continues heavy, 
and demand active; bulk of receipts 
were 220 to 270 lbs., with a liberal 
quota of heavier butchers. Late bulk of 
170 to 230 lbs., $7.15@7.45; 240 to 280 
Ibs., $6.90@7.25; big weight butchers, 
down to $6.75 and occasionally below. 

Receipts. 

The following tabulation shows the 
daily unloads of hogs at 22 concentra- 
tion yards and 5 packing plants in Iowa 
and Minnesota, for the week ended 
Thursday, January 15, 1931, with com- 
parisons. 

This week. Week ago. 


Veideay,. Tan. O-...0cccccicers 35500 15,500 
Satercay, dan. 10  .icccccee 21,200 16,700 
Monday, Jan. 12 ........... 65,200 ,800 
Tuesday, Jan. 13 .......... 22.300 17,200 
Wednesday, Jan. 14 ....... 36,000 23,900 
Teeny, SOM. TW eiecsccsce 51,600 41,800 





*Unless otherwise noted, price quotations in the 
above report are based on transactions covering 
truck hog deliveries and hogs received by rail 
that have access to feed and water before weigh- 


ing. 
a od 
THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 
Transactions in the hog futures mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
Jan. 16, 1931, with totals from the 


opening of future trading on March 1, 
1930, to date, as follows: 

Week ended Since March 1, 

Jan. 16. 1930. 

Pounds sold .......... 33,000 18,661,500 
ae 150 80,460 
COMIFRCEE GON ciiccces sevice 1,130 
Hogs delivered ...... 205 


Pounds delivered .... 
Av. wt. hogs delivered ...... 

Daily closing quotations for the week 
ended January 16, 1931, were as 
follows: 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 10, 1931. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 12. 

Delivery. Light. Medium. Heavy. 
CIE 5.5.05/d Rinia’e sae wae $8.25 ate 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 138. 

NO TRANSACTIONS. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 14. 
ph Perr: ere rrr ere ee $8.50 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 15. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 16, 1931. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 


*Light hogs—not less than 170 lbs., nor more 


16,530 
3,772,270 
228 
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than 210 lbs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
Ibs., nor more than 260 lbs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 lbs., nor more than 310 Ibs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
Ibs., not more than Ibs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 lbs. Carlot 
—16,500 Ibs., with a variation not in excess of 


1,500 Ibs. 
aia 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended January 8, 1931, with compari- 
sons, as reported by the Dominion Live 
Stock Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 





Same 

week, 

1930. 
I i gntin os caguenaun $10.00 
IE « & 5,40. ctdee 1eOn i 9.75 
et ee 9.50 
ORR civccciwes 9.50 
Edmonton ..... 9.50 
Prince Albert .. ee 
Moose Jaw .... 9.00 
BOGOR os cc ccnscsvce 9.00 
CO Sy eae $17.50 
BR é.cca <ccdeuccese 13 15.50 
PTE ovo cc cehiomesee 14.00 
NET itso we sidacp eer 11.00 
po ere \ 12.00 
Prince Albert .......... 6.50 tvs 
ER re 8.50 én 12.00 
ee ee 7.00 7.00 12.00 

SELECT BACON HOGS. 
Co, EE errr $10.60 $11.75 $13.25 
, Se eae 11.00 11.50 13.50 
WE i Sv cicccevevnew 9.00 10.25 11.25 
CE Wicisgs canta dows 9.75 9.85 11.25 
ea ree 8.75 9.50 10.50 
Prince Albert .......... 8.70 9.75 11.05 
Moose Jaw ............ 8.70 9.70 11.05 
Per ere 8.50 ees 10.55 
GOOD LAMBS. 
MUN Shak s sca vccbenew $10.35 $ 9.50 $14.00 
DEG 5 os ccccreccccess 4 7.50 11.50 
INS AS. 4.00 a0 64 Wieser 8.50 7.50 11.00 
GEE oat di wae eceweawe 7.50 7.50 11.00 
[Sere ee 7.50 7.50 11.00 
Prince Albert ....s..s- ahaa mate ORs 
aera 7.00 
Saskatoon ............. see 
eX re 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Jan. 10, 1931, were 
as follows: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Jan. 10....202,000 844,000 396,000 
Previous week .......... 159,000 616,000 258, 
SEE Saas run cece been re iy 815,000 325,000 

i sieeuisaddasannecie 883,000 338, 
1928 241,000 814,000 353,000 





At 7 markets: 


Week ended Jan. 10....153, 692, 

Previous week .......... 125,000 501,000 212,000 

BE eAW babe dusascaccsinns 169,000 7,000 251,000 

WEY 606 4bs eskuacnceevey 161,000 3,000 254,000 
_. WES BARES Grrr ony 182,000 620,000 246,000 

DE badstbecetaiesnsaveu 192,000 ,000 226,000 








So. Omaha, Nebr. 
E. K. Corrigan 
Cattle Department 


Omaha, Nebr. 
Chas. B. Reynolds 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Karl N. Soeder 


E. K. CORRIGAN 


Live Stock Purchasing Agent Operating Four Markets 
So. St. Joseph, Mo. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
































































































R. G. Symon 


Indiana 
D. E. Smythe 





Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. 


Indianapolis 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 

















Write or wire us 





———— 


BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 




















A Good Place to Buy 


R. J. Cox & Company 
LIVESTOCK PURCHASING AGENTS 
National Stock Yards, Ill. 


HOGS 








Telephone Bridge 6775 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES OKLAHOMA CITY. RECAPITULATION. 


Cattle. Oalves. Hogs. Sheep. Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
tebe ce Seated ree erat soe Ma ga See aed Semeery 26 20ND, with coma 
1981, with are reported to The stesece [_— = 
National Pastdeeer as follows: : cialis 

Wetel  cccccccccsss > 3,408 1,157 5,023 1,085 
Not including 21 cattle, 930 hogs and 180 sheep 
4 bought direct. Chicago cig 
K CHIT ansas 
é Bis oat ot tt Sh Omaha na. calves) . 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. es Ee oene = — psiong 
G. Ha mmond Co..... 2,05 2,898 ... Cudahy ir Co.. 638 3,576 1,914 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. eye Sees b Dold Co 684 16 2,452 38 
Brennan Packing Co., 7, = a Independent ag ia! OK tip led 
Packing On. 358 | hogs; | {_ ¢ te eS raters 
Og8; , oe s Corp., ‘ 
pees 1 = a. a Co., 5,884 hogs; ‘others, Fred W. Dold 106 VAasind 4 566 
6,594 rc Indianapolis ............. 
Total: tle, o ; , ’ ; ’ 
93,098; i oattle, 20 246; calves, 7,480; hogs, aot including 5,454 hoge bought direct. Cincinnatt 
KANSAS CITY. DENVER. 
=. i. Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 3 diate 
¥ » Swift & Co 703 2,537 Chicago ...... Seis 5g eee ee 93,098 a 
peseens — Armour and Co.. 4,269 648 ne City 24'721 og A 
2622 3,549 Blayney-Murphy Co. Bee 5 OEP RMB. accion sesicasices 110,329 Sheep .. 
10,290 20, g5Q ‘Others ’ 1,684 St. Louis 83,592 
¥ ares 11,822 St. Joseph 


Mon., Ja 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

Armour and Co..... 6,634 19,887 

Cattle and Cudahy Pkg. Co.... BOBS siecle 
ma Sheep. Swift & C , 10,360 30,040 


i 


BEB oS 
S2hS222E3 


31126 Ar Bau | apie. 
, ‘ 9° 
YY 004 Others 868 12 18,446 


_ 9,220 18,025 68,373 26,459 


yn 
21 
218 


5,979 
16,928 19,461 


Sattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 2,040 8,691 12,948 
34 ae 940 


The Layton ° 
R. Gumz & “21 153 
4,342 see 
199 350 
3,481 13,253 14,391 
INDIANAPOLIS. Milwaukee 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. . Indianapolis 


yenes ed . Co 533 16,980 Cincinnati 
& Co. "429 42 1,707 88 
Indianapois Abt. Co. 1, - 1,597 
. 16,308 111,029 46,354 filgemelor |Bros..... 5g 88 


ST. LOUIS. Schussler Pkg. - otee 290 ese 
i ee, ne So ee NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
76 1,204 1,270 Meler Pkg. Co ;: ae Receipts of livestock at New York 
4620 1364 ‘Indpls. Prov. Co.... 50 256 24 
’ ’ Maas Hartman Co... 4 Br eee 7 markets for week ended January 10, 
abn eves . 
Hoosier Abt. Co re 1931, were as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. 
2,794 16,730 Jersey City . . 7,951 


Central Union ...... 2,183 1,028 
wa One New York 617 3,601 
CINCINNATI. 


“4,798 42,112 112 4,357 ; 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. " Total 6,968 12,580 
Not including 1,948 cattle, 1,372 calves, 41,480 ‘ 
2 ’ : S. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... Poe Previous week 8,516 10,305 
hogs, and 983 sheep bought ‘direct. ian Wilkens & bon a Two weeks ago .... 6,957 9,311 52,614 


ST. JOSEPH. Gus. Juengling 164 08 ees —_o—- 
peitt & Co ae Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 3. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 
m Sa3 £602 S886 Tonrey Pics, BO. 105 92 «= «--, ~~ BUFFALO LIVESTOCK IN DEG 


250 6,086 2,316 G. Rehn’s Sons ails. Fae j i iti 1 

tt 9804 2000 A Sander Pie. Go. came Me en The receipts and disposition of live- 

— oat Je Schlachter's Sons up 55 stock at Buffalo, N. Y., during Decem- 
1,311 32,373 22,751 J. & F. Schroth Co. 5 e° 3 2,838 eee ber, 1930, were as follows: 

ote Calves. Hogs. Sheep. J. Vogel & Son..... ) ree Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

127 20,100 6, . Co sade bees 618 +++» Receipts ....... 14,839 23,888 

130 19,389 8.409 3,323 .... Shipments i 3,268 19,555 460 96,100 

i“ 9,731 6,453 Othe: 640 297 «83,913 Iocal slaughter. 11000 4,333 33,142 22,715 


"5 27,539 _9.447 y 1,957 19,742 2,720 —_@— 
Not = of cattle, 7,478 hogs and 1,396 
476 76,873 30,698 sheep bought direc . Watch the Wanted page for openings. 


FELIX GEHRMANN — 


Long Distance Phone yen ‘ Information furnished 
YARDS 0037 Commission Buyer of Live Stock segerding seein 


Private Wires to Clear- Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards contracts for future 


= ge ye -_ Chicago, Illinois delivery, upon request 


———— = ——— 
————e 


SS Do you buy your Livestock 


HOGS ONLY through Recognized Pur- 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank ; 
elie tects Omaha, Nebr. chasing Agents? 
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Cattle. 


m., Jan. 5.... 
_ Jan. 6... 
Wed., Jan. 7... 
Thurs, Jan. 8.... 
Fri., Jan. 9...... 
Sat., Jan. 10..... 





Total this week. .43,749 
Previous week ..34,838 


ear ago 48,260 
ns years ago...51,611 


Total receipts for month and year to Jan. 10, 


with comparisons: 


BET ich ne a tatalelee watiate ale «len 
on hey 1 






SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. 


Fri., Jan. 9. ‘ 
Sat., Jan. 10..... 





tal this week. .13,621 
Soules week “a 


Year ago 1353 
Two years ago...15,214 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 


Week ended Jan. 10.$10. 
Previous week ..... 9. 
A x 13. 
rs 13. 
DE wcseae cena ten 13. 
Se 10.25 


January 17, 1981. 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
steck Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 


RECHIPTS. 
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SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs, and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


*Week ended Jan. 10.... 30,000 201,300 57,800 
Previous week ......... - 22,629 131,727 46,211 

Spe ekanies cece brane ne 33,907 153,157 45,521 
(RA ey ere - 36,397 177,756 56,070 
BEE os ceseccnvces euee . 37,835 117, 68,245 
TOBE .wccccccccccccscccce Geese 16ean §6GEEe 


*Saturday, Jan. 10, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
No. Avg. ——Prices—— 
Rec’d. Wgt. Top. Avg. 


*Week ended Jan. 10..272,500 232 $ 8.25 §$ 7.75 
zee WOOK 6. cece 191,830 231 8.50 7.65 








*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


- CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Jan. 9, 1931, with com- 


sons: 
Tn ON ig. oie ic. cc Cas e'na'e'e 00 Core 187,355 
TN nk oc Vntinsneh danlwanw acho 144, 
po a en emkelee eae daion'ealca sue 146,572 
TED ccccccs Sa vesipe cedeneseocsees oesees . 195, 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 


and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
January 15, 1931, were as follows: 


Week ended Prev. 
Jan, 15. week. 








Packers’ purchases ............ 99,156 66,648 
Direct to packers .............. 108,639 62,712 
Shippers’ purchases ............ 61,839 56,747 

MS vas esis cere aaa oe 269,634 186,107 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Jan. 15, 1931: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 


ing pigs excluded): 


Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LI:s.): 


Bake Ucemitecens os ve xs << 9) ki a 
MER cay sedans arenes oe Kate 


STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 
MED. sSisvicws pecans ee cceccees 12.75@14.00 


BE usb cexwnteawnavdecaaes 
Good 


eee ee ee es 


CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : 
Gd-ch 


Com-med. * :*: 


Yearling Wethers: 





— 
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NO 


Cee e eee eee eeeeeees 
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Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
ian (80 Ibs. down): bd-ch.... 


(All weights)—Common . 


Sess sez 
Probe 


7. 
4. 
4 
8. 


CHICAGO, E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 


Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch......$ 8.10@ 8.25 $ 8.10@ 8.30 $ 7.65 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch..... 10@ 8. 8.10 
(180-200 lbs.) gd-ch.......... 
Med. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd 
(220-250 Ibs. d-c 


7.75 $ 7. 7.80 $ 7.75 

8.30 65@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.80 7.65@ 7.75 
8.1 25 7.65@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.80 7. 7.75 
8. 8.20 7.60@ 7.75 7.45@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.65 
-15@ 8.05 7.35@ 7.70 7. 7.75 7.25@ 7.65 
7.50@ 7.85 7.15@ 7.60 7.25@ 7.60 7.10@ 7.35 
7.35@ 7.65 6.85@ 7.30 7.10@ 7.40 6.85@ 7.15 
6.10 ae 6.15@ 6.40 a : 4 on et 

CUVEE 6.50  — ccvnceeene . . . 
7.84-222 lbs. 7.31-248 lbs. 7.50-239 lbs. ...... eee 
ot ted ret tre 12. 13.50 12.75@13.75 
9.50@12.75 9.25@12.50 9.00@12.50 9.50@12.75 
$500 9.50 ef 9.25 6.75@ 9.00 7.5 9.50 
5.50@ 6.50 5.00@ 7.25 5.50@ 6.75 5.25@ 7.50 
2.50@13.50 12.25@13.75 12. 13.50 12.50@13.75 
9.50@12.50 7256 8.35 9. 12.50 9. 12.50 
SHES LRgte Sagi ag ts 
1.25@12.75 11.50@13.50 11.50@13.00 11.75@13.50 
COS1S IGE METS PSE 

‘. . . . . . . . 
0.50@11.50 11.00@12.50 11.25@12.75 11.50@12.75 
8.75@10.50 8.25@11.50 9.00@11.50 8.75@11.50 
25@11.75 10.00@11.25 10.00@11.25 ee tree 
7.75@10.25 7.50@10.00 7.25@10.00 7.75@10.00 
6.50@ 7.75 5. 7.50 75Q 7.25 50g 7.75 
5. 6.50 450@ 5.50 4.7 5.00 4. 6.00 
6.2 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.25 
5.25@ 6.25 5. 6.00 5. 6.00 5.25@ 6.25 
4.25@ 5.25 3.75@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 4.25@ 5.25 
2.75@ 4.25 2.75@ 3.75 2.75@ 4.00 3.00@ 4.25 
5.25@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.50 Her 4 6.00 
3500 5.25 3300 4.75 3300 4.75 3.75@ 5.00 
9.50@11.00 8.00@10.00 ee eae 8.50@11.50 
ee: Pee Beat Ee 

. ‘. . . * . . . 
7.00@ 9.00 6.50@ 9.00 6.00@ 7.50 5.50@ 8.00 
5186 7.00 S008 6.50 3.300 6.00 1008 5.50 
7.50@ 8.50 7.5 8.15 7.25@ 8.00 7.25@ 8.00 
6.25@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 6.25@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.25 
5. 6.25 5. 6.50 5.00@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.25 
75@ 7.00 4.75@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.50 4. 7.00 
15@ 3.75 2.7 4.00 3. 4.00 2.25@ 3.75 
. 3.75 2.50@ 3.75 2. 3.65 2. 3.50 
2.75 1. 2.75 1. 2.75 1. 2.25 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 centers 
for the week ended January 10, 1931, with com- 


Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 1,667 

New York & Jersey City. 8,892 8,271 
Oklahoma City .......... 
Cincinnati 




















NN Cavan estan deuses 458,294 345,881 
SHEEP. 
En Re eksene e 54,881 44,573 
Maeeen Oly... 0 icicess 33,077 18,691 
leila dasa: aateneaitets 38,703 30,011 
We ES oni 6s as.cab cute 4,357 3,349 
Be POM ok eccicepece 20,751 17,151 
OE fie sss ccledence 21,470 13,567 
Rabed Cea esab ose ‘ 1,988 
eae acne 3,215 
Philadelphia ............ 6,449 4,382 
Indianapolis ............ 1,495 1,372 
New York & Jersey City. 69,766 59,383 
Oklahoma City ......... 1, § 
MII Ya ob 'scis & halo cb aie 3,015 1,837 
DE ra Mion a hten Geos <0 944 1,580 
WUE Sh bck cidndwecienn 258,125 202,590 
ate 


20, 
19,992 


POSE 


BESesuRase 


2 89.91.00 pot ot 
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HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. 


The average weight and cost of hogs, 
computed on packer and shipper pur- 
chases, as reported for November, 1930, 


with comparisons, by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics: 
.—1930.— —1929.— —1930.— —1929.— 
Per Per Per Per 
Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs, Lbs. Lbs. 
CHICAGO. EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Jan. .. 228 $9.78 228 $9.22 206 $9.82 203 $9.07 
Feb. .. 231 10.67 228 10.19 208 10.71 205 10.05 
Mar. .. 235 10.17 238 11.44 206 10.44 205 11.25 
Apr. .. 234 10.00 241 11.41 200 10.05 204 11.24 
May .. 238 10.02 239 10.81 202 10.09 206 10.93 
June .. 9.52 247 10.72 201 9.87 206 10.93 
July .. 257 8.73 257 11.20 207 9.32 207 11.71 
Aug. .. 255 9.58 265 10.52 203 10.19 209 11.24 
Sept. .. 244 9.76 259 9.85 201 10.84 205 10.42 
Oct. .. 227 9.84 242 9.38 197 9.60 198 9.78 
Nov. .. 221 8.55 223 9.06 200 8.65 199 9.12 
OC ee | ee 
KANSAS OITY. OMAHA. 
Jan, .. 208 90.08 242 $8.89 247 $9.48 237 $8.84 
Feb. .. 234 10.34 242 9.91 248 10.11 239 9.83 
Mar. .. 232 9.88 244 11.01 251 9.66 252 11.04 
Apr. .. 225 9.68 235 10.96 254 9.51 254 10.98 
May .. 220 9.71 228 10.49 252 9.57 255 10.28 
June .. 228 9.54 228 10.61 259 9.18 259 10.31 
July .. 228 8.88 283 11.22 267 8.27 266 10.69 
Aug. .. 228 9.69 282 10.74 273 8.87 277 9.86 
Sept. .. 212 9.87 229 9.94 275 9.08 277 9.20 
Oct. 1.208 9.14 220 9.29 254 8.80 272 8.78 
Nov. ..216 8.82 219 8.81 239 8.13 251 8.56 
eee. em tS 
ST. PAUL. FT. WORTH. 
Jan, .. 225 $9.55 224 $8.77 215 $9.88 216 $8.42 
Feb. .. 230 10.24 225 9.94 218 9.68 209 9.41 
Mar. .. 226 9.79 229 11.08 212 9.24 206 10.05 
Apr. .. 284 9.56 235 11.11 206 9.08 206 10.33 
May .. 245 9.46 248 10.89 208 9.22 204 10.21 
June .. 276 8.84 275 10.00 208 9.30 206 10.34 
July .. 288 7.94 200 10.39 211 8.65 212 10.84 
Aug. .. 8.98 280 10.11 206 9.46 206 10.47 
Sept. .. 231 9.20 240 9.44 204 9.76 202 9.96 
Oct. 214 8.86 219 9.02 205 9.23 208 9.36 
Nov, |. 217 8.09 212 8.79 212 843 207 8.99 
Year. . eves 984 9.68 ... 2... 20% 9.85 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 10, 1931. 


Hogs. 
25,000 
9,000 


5,500 
5,500 
2,500 
4,500 
1,400 

300 


MONDAY, JANUARY 12, 1931. 


Hogs. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 13, 1931. 


Hogs. 


33,000 
8,000 
24,000 
15,000 
4,500 


a“, 


10.500 
1,300 
900 


JANUARY 14, 1931. 


Hogs. 
36,000 


1931. 


Hogs. 


16, 1931. 


Hogs. 


g 
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Sioux City 
St. Paul ...... 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
nver 


1,000 2,500 3,500 
1,400 13,000 2,500 













Wichita .... 100 ,200 1 

Indianapolis 500 5,000 1,500 

Pittsburgh . 2,000 800 

Cincinnati 500 2,600 

Buffalo .. 200 2,800 1,600 

Cleveland ... 200 1,000 500 
—_q@——_ 


DEC. FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 


Livestock slaughtered under federal 
inspection at various centers in Decem- 
ber and for the calendar year 1930 are 
reported as follows: 


Station Cattle. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 


Baltimore 6,344 1,214 2,376 74,454 
Buffalo 8,278 1,549 8,845 89,334 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 14,826 5,685 10,463 91, 
Cleveland 6,465 4,722 13,576 61,979 
Denver 6,893 1,510 
Detroit 6,628 6,721 
Fort Worth 22,452 22,731 12,070 18,119 
Indianapolis 14,638 3,543 5,990 
Kansas City 74,073 17,426 
Milwaukee 14,892 59,222 7,295 123,718 
National 

Stock Yds. 27,667 9,533 27,919 93.748 
New York 35,509 50,330 275,483 90,690 


Omaha 63.606 5.154 146,036 203.989 
Philadelphia 5.071 6,258 20,137 83, 
St. Louis 13,707 4,982 4,705 166,378 
Sioux City 34,188 2, 84,344 130,848 
South St. 

Joseph 22,362 5,753 88,510 94,525 
South St. 

Paul 39,916 68, 864 101,200 241,100 
Wichita 6,397 2,151 6,415 38,964 
All other 

stations 135,231 78,511 215,262 1,894,634 


Total: 
Dec., 1930 691,556 397,625 1,426,416 4,646,602 
Dec., 1929 658, 346,271 1,090,989 5,082,935 
12 mos. end. 

Dec.,’30 8,170,373 4,595,046 16,696,570 44,265,604 
12 mos. end. 

Dec.,’29 8,324,067 4,488,996 14,023,362 48,444,604 

Horse slaughter: Dec., 1930, 16,740; Dec., 1929, 
LAY] 12 months ended Dec., 1930, 138,827; 1929, 


oe 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended Jan. 10, 1931: 











Week ended New York. Boston. Phila. 
Jan. 20; WSil...... Serer 10,000 
Jan. 1-3, 1931...... ae” wetaew. | lige cene 
Dec. 27, 1980...... ae seas 23,734 
Dec. 20, 1930...... 21,781 See <i eewen 
To date, 1931...... Ok ee 10,000 
NO TD asncccas 1,502,927 690,721 573,177 
a ee 2,215,293 606,636 815,158 
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1930 CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTER, 
Chicago hog slaughter in 1930 wag 
some 500,000 head smaller than in 1929, 
and 373,000 head less than in 1928, ae. 
cording to figures of annual hog 
slaughter by Chicago packers as fol- 

lows: 
1930. 1929. 1928, 






Armour and Co....... 1,207,600 669,200 515,899 
Anglo-American .. 51,600 113,900 166,109 
Swift & Co..... 602.500 771,600 608,909 
Hammond Co. 423,700 422,200 259,009 
Morris & Co. 380.000 860.800 869, 
Wilson & Co. 534,800 539,300 


Boyd-Lunham . i & 114,700 219,909 
Hygrade F. P. Co.... 309,500 488,700 542,709 
Independ. Pkg. Co.... 47,600 98,700 199,900 


Brennan Pkg. Co...... 316,600 361,500 355,700 
Agar Pkg. Co........ 300,200 282,800 240,409 
TOGROE ccc cccescscces 2,466,900 2,527,200 2,433,709 
sosacenetesin, amenpetiitinett: cut 

Totals ..ccvcscccces 6,684,900 7,200,600 7,057,709 


*“Others’’ includes hogs slaughtered by Miller 
& Hart, Roberts & Oake, city butchers and thoge 
received ‘‘direct’’ by packers outside the yards, 


a 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL, 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, Jan. 9, 1931: 


Week Cor, 
ended Prev. week, 
Jan.9. week. 1930, 








ND n cniacacaas as eas 187,355 144,059 146,57 
Kansas City, Kan........ 57,894 37,534 53,20 
SEE Saas capes os oane'¢ 77,321 48,933 
“Rast St. Louis ........ 60,4388 51,414 47,533 
SS ees res 45,427 30,447 40.388 
SEP 62,554 40,627 70,321 
NT eee 21,034 14,281 * 
Indianapolis ............. 35,776 25.936 33,006 
New York and J. C..... 32,604 34,004 38,614 
ere Sbeeescewe 580,400 401,299 456,270 


*Includes St. Louis, Mo. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended January 10, 1931, were 
2,279,000 Ibs.; previous week, 1,946,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,866,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to January 10 this 
year, 2,862,000 Ibs.; same period a year 
ago, 6,601,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended January 10, 1931, were 
2,604,000 lbs.; previous week, 2,100,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 5,092,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to January 10 this 
year, 3,408,000 Ibs.; same period a year 
ago, 7,642,000 Ibs. 








STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


Stocks of the principal hides and skins at the end of November and October, 
1930, based on reports received from 4,032 manufacturers and dealers, according 


to the U. S. Department of Commerce: 


Cattin, Get DARGS a oscccicccccnasesesssccscceses 
DO, DEED cus censicccensencescescccscsssen 
CI, WED sc cscwcsescccece = 
| rae 
Unclassified, hides 

I no ckcucenes cbc cerephecccs veo sectne 

i SE PRS din nb won wctcvscetsenese seeceses 
fk ce oe csiseauee abbee xe OR 
GUNN. oc ccniceawwus us «se bie 

Tile, GOO GREE nce cewcccrcacocsccscccceciecves 
EE, SD, ove wb cwwitievesceceoecsee 
I, NG onc obceieseseesssenes 





Fronts, whole fronts...............seeeeeees 
SE, TE GUENEE, cccccneedsssccenesooceven 
EES “Dawes dawvcsonecvcpdctarccstscccesinse 
Metis, WOAAE, BIOGS 2. cvccccccccveseccscccccce 
Gat Gee BOG, GORe 2c ccccccccsvccccccvccvesss 
Cabretta, skins ................ - éa 
Sheep and lamb, total, skins 
Wool skins ........ 
Shearlings, skins 
Without wool, 
Without wool, dry skins. 
Skivers, dozen .... 
Fleshers, dozens ............ 
Kangaroo and wallaby, skins 
Deer and elk, skins. . 
Pig and hog, skins.. 
Pig and hog strips, Ibs 
Seal, skins .......... 























Stock on hand or in transit 
Tanned Me 
d 








Nov. 30, Oct. 31, during ng 
1930. 1930. Nov., 1930. Nov., 1930. 
4,139,045 4,129 074 1,014,229 1,165,902 
1,432,971 1,429.61 a : 369,450 
1,476,147 1,424,111 436.857 
170, 186,855 é 48,187 
1,059,438 eee 311,458 
31,239 31,714 1,306 715 
2,610,786 2,503,471 789,183 568,626 
2,317,052 2,176,902 48, 563,655 
293,734 26. 40,217 4,971 
606,138 577,794 141,405 172,120 
559,011 516,653 141,327 161,812 
47,127 61,141 78 10,308 
103,640 87,147 17,344 50,179 
36,944 40.616 87,553 2,254 
320,381 300,270 59, 5,254 
9,5 2: py Y err by 
14,155 23,080 428 
12,086,012 12,384,906 1,081,276 
1,506,262 1,491,787 32,048 
13,747,071 13,818,496 2,425,400 
,182, 1,181,624 815,315 
589,706 743,441 90,393 
11,321,608 11,288,382 1,498,850 
653,353 605,049 20,962 
110,265 106,212 828 
6,580 6874 10908 - ..<am 
388,169 $10,844 92,047  ..2s. a 
248,968 229,495 28,006 
90,551 £0,274 27,890 
455,1 486,391 224,280 173,800 

, 104,334 6,279 Pee 


*Represents deliveries by packers, butchers, dealers and importers. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—tThere was an ac- 
tive trade in the big packer market 
this week, buyers’ bid prices prevail- 

on all descriptions. Upwards of 
135,000 hides were reported sold, with 
practically all descriptions now resting 
at a half-cent under previous trading 
prices in the Chicago market, but with 
steers on a par with prices paid last 
in the New York market. 

Trading opened up with the move- 
ment of about 50,000 native and 
pranded steers by a couple packers, 
dating December into January, and 
effecting a clean-up for one packer to 
January 10. This was followed by the 
movement by all packers of about 
40,000 branded cows and 25,000 light 
native COWS. _ 

Spready native steers quoted around 
lic, nom. About 15,000 native steers, 
mostly December into January but 
some Novembers included, were re- 
ported at 9%c. About 4,500 extreme 
native steers sold at 8c. 

Around 15,000 December - January 
putt branded steers moved at 9%4c, and 
12,000 Colorados at 9c. About 5,000 
heavy Texas steers sold at 9%c. Light 
Texas steers quoted 8%c last paid; ex- 
treme light Texas steers quotable at 7c. 

Last trading in heavy native cows 
was at 7%ec for earlier take-off. 
Around 25,000 light native cows are 
thought to have moved at 7%c, and 
about 40,000 branded cows at 7c, leav- 
ing these descriptions fairly well 
cleaned up. 

Native bulls last sold at 5%c for 
Decembers; branded bulls 442@5c, nom. 

In the South American market, gold 
price advanced this week but continued 
drop in exchange rates has worked in 
buyers’ favor. Late sales of 4,000 La- 
Platas at $37.25 gold equal to 12%c, 
cif. New York, 4,000 Anglos at $37.25 
equal to 12t%c, and 3,000 Uruguay 
steers at $39.387%4, equal to 18y¥sc, as 
against $36.12 paid for Argentine 
steers last week, equal to 12%c, c.if. 
New York. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Fur- 
ther sales this week by Packers Hide 
Association of local small packer Jan- 
uary hides—four cars light native cows 
at 7c, or Y%ee decline; also 1,000 Jan- 
uary native steers at 914c, both full 
big packer market prices. Couple local 
killers expected to sell January hides 
on all-weight basis and report bids of 
Tc for all-weight native steers and 
cows and 7c for branded. 

An outside independent packe: sold 
1,800 December-January native steers 
early at 916c; also 1,000 butt branded 
steers sold at 944c, 1,000 Colorados at 
9%, and 2,000 branded cows at 7c. 
Couple cars light native cows reported 
on re-sale early at 744c. 

COUNTRY HIDES— Country hide 
market steady to a shade easier. Due 
to the lag in receipts of country hides, 
some fairly good quality hides still ap- 
pearing. Consequently some houses 
still talk 8c for good 25/45 Ib. ex- 
tremes, although others look upon 7%4c 
as top, while sales reported at 7@7%c 
at interior points. All-weights gener- 
ally quoted 54% @6c, nalaetal delivered. 

eavy steers and cows slow around 5 
@5%c, nom. Three cars 45/60 Ib. buff 
teported at 6c. Bulls wanted at 4c, 
flat, for No. 1’s and 2s. All-weight 


branded 4%@5c, 
freight. 

CALFSKINS — Market very active 
in a confidential way. Recent sales re- 
ported at 1642c for extreme northerns 
and 15%4c for western points. One 
packer sold 6,000 Missouri River points, 
November-December take-off, at 15%4c. 
About 86,000 calfskins disappeared 
from the market in another direction, 
no details available; general impres- 
sion exists that market fairly well 
cleaned up to end of year. Quoted in 
another direction 16@17c asked, ac- 
cording to points, etc. 

Car of Chicago city calf, 8/10 Ib. sold 
at 14c, steady, early; 10/15 lb. quoted 
15c last paid and nom.; some 8/15 lb. 
offered in one direction at 15c without 
attracting bid. Mixed cities and coun- 
tries 11@12c, nom.; straight countries 
about 9c. Chicago city light calf and 
deacons again sold at $1.00. 

KIPSKINS—Quiet trading in the 
senza! kipskin market is thought to 

ave about cleaned up this market to 
end of year. Packer native kipskins 
quoted 13c paid for northerns, 11c for 
over-weights, and 9c for branded. 

Car of Chicago city kipskins sold at 
12c and more offered; car over-weight 
cities sold at 10c. Mixed cities and 
countries 84%4@9c, nom.; straight coun- 
tries about 8c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
90c; hairless 30c, nom. 

HORSEHIDES—M arket continues 
very slow. Choice city renderers 
offered at $3.00@3.25; good mixed lots 
available at $2.60@2.75, ranging down 
to $2.00 asked for countries. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 6c 
top for full wools last paid, with short 
wools at half-price. Some big packer 
shearlings still being reported, on basis 
of 40@45c for No. 1’s and 25@80c for 
No. 2’s; beaverizing skins last sold at 
75c. Pickled skins dull and market 
continues easy; some packers quoting 
market $2.00@2.25 per doz. for straight 
run of packer lamb at Chicago, and 
around $2.50 per doz. at New York. 
Others report best bid in Chicago mar- 
ket for small packers $1.75 per doz., 
with off-grades at $1.00 per doz. About 
12,000 lamb pelts reported at different 
points, topping at 65c for best pelts 
and 40c for small ones, f.o.b. outside 


points. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
offered at 5c per lb., Chicago. Gelatine 
scraps last sold at 2%4c, Chicago; more 
offered. 


flat, less Chicago 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Two packers 
moved January production of native 
steers around mid-week at 9c, steady 
with price realized for last sales of De- 
cember take-off. No action as yet re- 
ported on branded steers; market 
quoted nominally 9%c for butt brands 
and 9c for Colorados. 

COUNTRY HIDES—A few extremes 
reported sold last week at 8c; however 
7%ec generally considered top in this 
market at present. Buff weights gen- 
erally quoted 6c, and reported could be 
sold on this basis. 

CALFSKINS—Trading in the calf- 
skin market previous week had about 
cleaned up stocks. Last sales of 5-7’s 
were at $1.30 and $1.40, for collectors’ 
and packers’ skins respectively, with 
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7-9’s at $1.65@1.75, and 9-12’s at $2.30 
@2.35. One car of veal kips, 12/17 
Ib., sold this week at $2.50. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Saturday, January 10, 1931—Close: 
Jan. 8.25n; Feb. 8.70n; Mar. 9.00n; Apr. 
9.25n; May 9.50@9.60; June 9.75n; July 
10.00n; Aug. 10.30n; Sept. 10.55@10.65; 
Oct. 10.85n; Nov. 11.15n; Dec. 11.45@ 
11.70. Sales 12 lots. 

Monday, January 12, 1931 — Close: 
Jan. 8.25n; Feb. 8.75b; Mar. 9.00n; Apr. 
9.20n; May 9.45@9.51; June 9.70n; July 
9.95n; Aug. 10.20n; Sept. 10.45@10.55; 
Oct. 10.75n; Nov. 11.05n; Dec. 11.35@ 
11.54. Sales 34 lots. 

Tuesday, January 13, 1931 — Close: 
Jan. 8.20n; Feb. 8.70n; Mar. 8.95n; Apr. 
9.15n; May 9.36@9.38; June 9.60n; July 
9.85n; Aug. 10.10n; Sept. 10.35@10.38; 
Oct. 10.65n; Nov. 10.95n; Dec. 11.25@ 
11.30. Sales 70 lots. 

Wednesday, January 14, 1931—Close: 
Jan. 8.10n; Feb. 8.60n; Mar. 8.85n; Apr. 
9.05n; May 9.28 sale; June 9.50n; July 
9.75n; Aug. 10.00n; Sept. 10.27@10.28; 
Oct. 10.55n; Nov. 10.85n; Dec. 11.15. 
Sales 50 lots. 

Thursday, January 15, 1931—Close: 
Jan. 8.00n; Feb. 8.50n; Mar. 8.75n; Apr. 
9.00n; May 9.25@9.30; June 9.45n; July 
9.70n; Aug. 9.95n; Sept. 10.30@10.35; 
Oct. 10.55n; Nov. 10.85n; Dec. 11.15@ 
11.30. Sales 31 lots. 

Friday, January 16, 1931—Close: Jan. 
8.00n; Feb. 8.50n; Mar. 8.75n; Apr. 
9.00n; May 9.25@9.29; June 9.45n; July 
9.70n; Aug. 10.00n; Sept. 10.30@10.34; 
Oct. 10.60n; Nov. 10.90n; Dec. 11.24@ 
11.28. Sales 8 lots. 

cates teil 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Jan. 16, 1931, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Jan. 16. week. 1930. 
Spr. nat. strs. @lin 11 @11%n @18%n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @ 9% @10ax @16% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @ 9% @10ax @16 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

ee g 9% @10ax @16 
Hvy. Col. strs. 9 @ 9%ax @15 
Ex-light Tex. 
ee 27 @ 7% @13% 

Brnd’d cows. 7 @ 7% @13% 
Hyy. nat. cows 7% @ 7% 13% 
Lt. nat. cows ™, ee 8 14 
Nat. bulls .. @ 5% 5% @10 
Brnd’d bulls. 44%@ 5n 4%@ in 8%@ 9% 
Calfskins ...15%@16 164%@1lin 21 oo” 
Kips, nat. .. D13 13%@14 20 
Kips, ov-wt.. @l1 @12 @18 
Kips, brnd’d. @ 9 0 1 
Slunks, reg 90 1.25@1.30 
Slunks, hris 


le per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. @ Tb me 7%4n 13% 
Branded .... @ 7b 7 @7%4n 12% 
Nat. bulls... 5 g 514n 544n 9 9%n 
Brnd’d bulls. 4 4ion 44n 8 8in 
Calfskins ...144%@14%n 144@144% 

TRU. ccascce 12 12 @12%n 174@18 
Slunks, reg. .85 90n n 1.00 
Slunks, hris.. 25n 25 @30n 


COUNTRY HIDES. 





Hvy. steers.. 5 @ 54n 54%4n 104G@ 
Hvy. cows ..5 @ 5%n 5i44n 10% @11 
ee 6 6% 11%@12 
Extremes 7 ™ T%@s 13% @14 
7 ee + 3 4n @ 744n 
Calfskins @ 9n 9 @10 @15n 
We  Seéuwns @ &n 8 9 14 @14%n 
Light calf .. @7m 75 1.10@1.20 
acons .... bf 75 1.10@1.20 
Slunks, reg..40 50 40 50 60 @75 
Slunks, hris.. 5 @10n 5 10n 5 @10n 
Horsehides ..2. 3.25 2.25@3.50 4.00@5.00 
Hogskins ...40 45 45 @50 50 @55 
SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. see: 58 @65 60 @62% 1.32%@1.40 


ml. p 

lambs ....50 pr 50 52% 1.10@1.25 
Pkr. shearlgs.25 45 25 45 90 1.20 
Dry pelts ... @ 6 


6 14 15 
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Chicago Section 


J. T. McMillan, president of the J. T. 
McMillan Co., St. Paul, Minn., was a 
business visitor in the city this week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 21,801 cattle, 6,014 
calves, 58,711 hogs and 31,576 sheep. 

Thomas Ryan, Chicago representative 
of the New York Hide Exchange, un- 
derwent an operation for appendicitis 
on January 15. Latest reports are that 
he is doing well. 


J. C. Wood, head of J. C. Wood & 
Co., provision brokers, was appointed 
chairman of the provisions committee 
of the Chicago Board of Trade at the 
annual meeting of the directors of the 
board this week. 


Harry D. Ottenheimer, president of 
the Ottenheimer Casing Co., Chicago, 
Ill, is vacationing in Los Angeles. He 
expects to enjoy the sunshine and other 
attractions of Southern California for 
about three weeks. 


Joseph Ott, formerly general man- 
ager of Charles Hollenbach, sausage 
manufacturers, Chicago, has been made 
president of the company. Mr. Ott has 
been connected with the company in 
one capacity or another for seventeen 
years. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Jan. 10, 1931, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1930. 


9,847,000 7,724,000 16,923,000 
-48.749,000 36,288,000 85,506,000 
6,683,000 3,684,000 5,461,000 


Cured meats, Ibs.. 
Fresh meats, lbs. . 
Lard, Ibs. 


Wm. Trotter, better known as “Billy” 
to his many friends in the meat indus- 
try in Chicago, has joined the Miller & 
Hart organization after two years in 
the brokerage end of the business with 
Lee & Waldron, Inc. Previous to going 
with this latter firm he was for three 
years with the Illinois Meat Company. 


Howard C. Greer, director of the De- 
artment of Organization and Account- 
ing, Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, spoke before the Chicago chapter, 
National Association of Cost Account- 
ants, on the evening of January 15. 
His subject was “The Development of 
Standards for the Control of Selling 
Activities.” 


Wm. Peloubet and A. H. Miller, for- 
merly with the Mechanical Manufactur- 
ing Co., have joined the sales force of 
the Metal Products Corp., Michigan 
City, Ind. The company recently 
started the manufacture of a line of 
light equipment for meat plants. Chi- 
cago offices of the company are at 225 
N. Michigan Blvd. 


John Hall, who ‘recently, returned to 
the city after nine weeks in the Mayo 
hospital at Rochester, Minn., was at 
his office early in the week for the first 
time since his sickness. In celebration 


of Mr. Hall’s progress toward complete 
recovery members of his staff, close 
friends and others closely associated 
with him in business were entertained 





by him at the Medinah Athletic Club 
late this week. 


Packing interests at the Union Stock 
Yards recently contributed about $220,- 
000 for the relief of the jobless in Chi- 
cago. Swift & Company and e ar 
were credited with a donation of $100,- 
000; Armour & Company and em- 
ployees, $100,000; Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, $16,000; Harry Manaster & Bro., 
$1,000; Reliable Packing Co. and em- 
ployees, $750; Republic Food Products 
Co. and employees, $750; Progressive 
Packing Co. and employees, $480; 
Siegel-Weller Co. and employees, $440; 
M. Krooth & Co. and employees, $150; 
United Packers and employees, $129. 


a 


BRENNAN PACKING CO. ELECTS. 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Brennan Packing 
Co., Chicago, held this week, Charles 
E. Herrick was elected president of the 
company, succeeding the late Bernard 
G. Brennan. Other officers elected 





HERRICK HEADS BRENNAN. 
Charles BE. Herrick, apostle of sound 


merchandising and foe of trading rack- 
eteers, succeeds the late Bernard G, Bren- 
nan as head of the Brennan Packing Co., 
Chicago. 


were: James G. Brennan, first vice 
president; Fred B. Penney, second vice 
president; James M. Haughey, secre- 
tary; Frank J. Brennan, treasurer. 


Mr. Herrick and three others of these 
officers have been in the service of the 
company for more than twenty years. 
It had been Barney Brennan’s intention 
to retire from the cage nag, he Bon in favor 
of Mr. Herrick at this time, to become 
chairman of the board. Death took him 
only a few weeks ago, but his plan has 
been carried out, with his friend and 
associate of more than two decades at 
the helm in his place. 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on Jan. 14, 1980, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 


Jan. 14, Dec.31, Jan. 14 
1931. 1930. 1930. 

Mess pork, new, made 

since Oct. 1, 

SEE. ce csionrcesee 108 164 590 
Meet pork, made Oct. 

°20 to Oct. 1,°30 cece cece 108 

P. *s. lard made since 

Oct. 1, ’30, Ibs...17,894,831 17,931,129 17,702,844 


29 to Oct WP iC wastes ©: Jekeoua 5,439,000 
Other kinds 7 Ady, 3,624,451 3,562,136 6,606,408 
D. S. clear bellies, 

aed since Oct. a, 
"3 


D. S. clear bellies 
+ eng Sg pe to 
"ED. .nc0ee 
D. ri _- bellies, 
made since Oct. 1 


"30 

D. S. rib bellies, 
made previous to 
Oot, 2, SBiccec 

Extra short clear 
sides, made since 
Oct. 1, ’30. lbs.. 

Extra short clear 
sides, made pre- 
vious to Oct. 1, 
30, Ibs. 


1,090 


OCT. MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Federally inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption in October, 
1930, with comparisons, as reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics: 
BEEF AND VEAL. 


Per capita 
Consumption, consumption, 
Lbs. Lbs. 
OR Rs. LG sine deat 464,000,000 3.8 
. . .scs00aaks 434,000,000 3.5 
| err 454,000,000 3.7 
PORK AND LARD. 
NED 5 icc ses as 636,000,000 5.2 
Sept., 1930 .......... 552,000,000 4.5 
Ms SR fs ska scenes 718,000,000 5.9 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 
ey ie 65,000,000 53 
SE ee ee 59,000,000 48 
Ses) AEE o:sa,vierooaee 52,000,000 48 
TOTAL MEATS. 
ee eee 1,165,000,000 9.5 
a rere 1,045,000,000 8.5 
TG PRED nesgnced tes 1,223,000.000 10.0 
—_—_@——_- 


DEC. MEAT STOCKS. 


Stocks of meats and lard on hand 
Dec. 31, 1930, in cold storage ware- 
houses and meat plants in the United 
States are reported as follows by the 
U. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics: 
Jan. 1,’31. 3 1,°30. 5-Yr.-Ay. 
Ibs. bs. Jan. 1-Ibs. 
Beef, frozen.... 55,879,000 54, pve 000 68,290,000 
a UNO. 5000 11,393,000 10,742,000 14, 710,000 
"RSE 8,789,000 7,756,000 10,122, 
. «124,788,000 77,137,000 111, ‘631,000 


Pork, frozen 
D.'S. in cure. . 44,212,000 382, 620,000 62,592,000 
D. 8. cured... 25,508,000 > 311,000 44,597,000 
S. P. in cure. 1205, 666,000 1 83,428,000 208,542,000 
S. P. cured. .128,142,000 102,208,000 124,528, 


Lamb and Mutton, 
frozen 





covcves 58,000 4,628,000 _ 4,345,000 
Miscl. Meats oe - $4, 955,000 75,818,000 70,924,000 
eee 1,064,000 31,582,000 62,928,000 


Product placed 2 cure 
Quins: Dec., 1930. Dec., 1929. 


Pork, frozen ......0.+.000- 72,870,000 104,289,000 
D. S. pork placed in cure.. 65,795,000 67,779,000 
8. P. pork placed in cure. .172,154,000 191,871,000 


he 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 

oe gl of Danish bacon for the week 
ended Jan. 10, 1931, amounted to 6,349 
metric tons, compared with 6,203 metric 
tons last week. 


January 17, 1931, 
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Main Office 
332 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

All Codes 


On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 


Hi G.cdlawuess CONRAN 


PROVISION BROKERS 





Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Feeds, Whale Guano 


We trade in Domestic, Canadian, European, 
Australian, New Zealand and Sout # 
American products on 
brokerage basis 





Branch Office 


148 State St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 





| Our 1931 Market Calendar now ready—Price $3.50 each 

















Packing House Products 


Tallow — Grease — Tankage 
— Cracklings — Glue Stock 
— Bones — Hog Hair 
Vegetable Oils 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Room A-735 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 





F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 

















Architect 


H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 





F, COOPER ROGERS 


PROVISION BROKER, INC. 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 














Broker 


GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 








1801 Prairie Ave. 








ROBERT J. McLAREN, A'I°A 


DESIGNING AND SUPERVISING CONSTRUCTION 
— of — 
PACKING PLANTS—COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


ARCHITECT 


Chicago, Ill. 



































GERMAN HOG SUPPLIES. 

Practically no change in the hog 
population of Germany is reported on 
December 1, 1930, from that of Sep- 
tember 1, when it was estimated that 
there were 23,400,000 hogs in that 
country. 

The December 1 report shows an in- 
crease of 17 per cent over the popula- 
tion of a year earlier, and exceeds the 
previous high record on December 1, 
1927, by 2 per cent. Some tendency 
toward restricting breeding operations 
is shown by a reduction of 5 per cent in 
the number of brood sows to 2,170,000 
and a reported smaller number of pigs 
under 8 weeks old. 

_ In spite of this large number of hogs, 
inspected slaughter up to September 30 
totaled only 12,513,000, or approximate- 
ly the same as in 1929. Large increases 
are expected to be shown in the slaugh- 


ter during the last quarter of the year. 
The average dressed weight of hogs 
slaughtered up to September 30, 1930, 
was 200 lbs., compared with 197 in 1929 
and 191 in 1928. Pork consumption 
during this period totaled 2,673,000,000 
Ibs., or approximately the same as for 
the same period of 1929. Domestic in- 
spected production during that period 
amounted to 2,500,000,000 Ibs. 
——fe-—— 


OUR BRITISH LARD TRADE. 


Exports of lard from the United 
States to Great Britain declined sharply 
in 1980 from those of one and two years 
ago, and the year’s total will probably 
more nearly represent that of 1927 and 
the two preceding years. This country 
is the principal outlet for American 
lard. hile there are a larger number 
of hogs raised in Great Britain, they 
are not of the lard type, generally aver- 


aging only 8 to 12 lbs. of lard per hog. 

The import and valuation of lard 
from the United States and the total 
import for the past six years are re- 
ported as follows: 


Ba 
ports 
U. 8. Imports into 
into Gt. Brit Gt. Brit, 
Tons. lue. Tons. 
BE ky see ontee 89,380 629, 114,205 
1926... ... seen 93,584 34,774,228 112,710 
BOE. 6 dve-oesesiaes 98,344 30,140,325 119,862 
MS 8s ccna Pabid 102,816 30,618,944 122,340 
See 112,905 2,622,672 131,048 
WE ct estesanan 78,619 SO TEEO ©  -dvinde 


*Ten months. 

Stocks of lard at Liverpool have been 
low throughout this year. Normal stocks 
are approximately 600 tons of prime 
steam and 3,000 tons of refined. On 
January 1, 1931, there were only 245 
tons of prime steam and 262 tons of re- 
fined lard, according to reports of the 
Liverpool Provision Trade Association. 

















CROSS AND KELLY CODES :: 


PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 





CHICAGO 

















THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
January 15, 1931. 
REGULAR HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
17% 18% 
16 17 
15% 164 
15% 16% 


BOILING HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Fancy. 
15% 16 
15% 16 
151% 15% 


SKINNED HAMS. 


Green. Sweet Pickled. 
id. Standard. 


PICNICS. 


Green. Sweet Pickled. 


Standard. Sh. Shank. 
9% 


9% 





D. S. FAT BACKS. 
Standard. 


OTHER D. 8S. MEATS. 
Extra short clears 


Clear plates 
Jowl butts 
Green square jowls 
Green rough jowls 


C4 @ 6% 


7 
‘ 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 10, 1931. 


Open. Close. 
LARD— 


July |. . 9.05 0! 97% 8.97%yax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
11.45n 
ae <p 11.60n 
say 111.75 pee 53 11.75 
MONDAY, JANUARY 12, 1981. 


8.60 8.471% 


-.. 8S 8.90 8.75 
July .-. 8.77% 9.00 6 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


May 
July ...11.70 
WEDNESDAY, 


LARD— 

Jan. 8. 
Feb. 

Mar. ... 8.65 8. 
ey <0 O 8. 
July 92 8. 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


JANUARY 14, 
5S— 8.42% 
as nner 
82% — 
92% 

11.60— 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 15, 1931. 

LARD— 

8.40 8.37% 

ade ci 
8.70 


8.75 
8.8714 8.82% 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 16, 1931. 

8.474%4— 
8.5214b 
8.6214 
8.80b 
8.95b 
8.07%4b 


8.37% 8.50 


11.45n 
11.52%b 
11.65n 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 


BROOKLYN PROVISION MERGER. 


A consolidation of the International 
Provision Co., and Charles O. West & 
Sons, both of. Brooklyn, N. Y., recently 
has been effected. Both of the firms 
are well known in the East, each 
having been in existence for nearly a 
century. The business will be con- 
ducted under the firm name of Charles 
O. West & Sons. and will be housed in 
the West plant at 4913 Third ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


oo Xd 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
Jan. 1, to Jan. 14, 1931, totaled 8,196,- 
353 Ibs.; tallow, non; greases, 940 000 
lbs.; stearine, none. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 


Week ended 
Jan. 10, 1931. 
No. No. No. 


1. 

Rib roast, hvy. end..30 
Rib roast, lt. end...40 
Chuck roast ... - 25 
Steaks, round 42 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.40 
Steaks, porterhouse .50 
Steaks, flank ...... 
Beef stew, chuck. ..20 
Corned briskets, 

neless 28 
Corned plates 20 18 
Corned rumps, bnis.26 22 


Zz 
BSS SPRRRNES MPs 


Lamb. 


Hindquarters ........ 
Legs 


Chops, shoulders .... 
Chops, rib and loin. 


esse f 


Logs coe 


RBABSSBSSS 


= 
+ 


SSRRE8 


Shop fat ..... 
Bone, per 100 ~ 
} oe skins 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbls. 
ne a of 2 1. c. 1. Chicago. ...10% 
altpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 
sD 1. refined granulated............ 6 
Small coe ® 


gran. nitrate of soda.. 
Less than 25 bbl. lots %4c more. 
Boric acid, carloads, 


Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 


Salt— 
Granulated, cotoha, <a ~~, 


Rock, carlots, per ton, f. ‘o.b. “Chicago. . 


Sugar— 
— ba aa 96 Sate, — New Or- 


Seen 
au 


@4.10 


mh. ao sugar, 90 bi asis 

Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined su- 
crose and invert, New York 

Standard gran. f.0.b. refiners (2%). 

Packers’ curing sugar. 100 Ib. res 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% 

Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%. 








SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 


Allspice 
Cinnamon 


Nutmeg 
Pepper, black 
Pepper, eee nes 


BSREBSEABES 





Prime nal 
Good nati 
Medium s' 
Heifers, £ 
Cows .-- 
Hind qual 
Fore quar 


Steer loin 
Steer loin: 
Steer shor 
Steer shor 
Steer loin 
Steer loin 
Cow loins 
Cow short 
Cow loin 

Steer ribs 
Steer ribs 
Cow ribs, 
Cow ribs, 
Steer rour 
Steer rour 
Steer chuc 
Steer chu 
Cow roun 
Cow chuc! 


Steer nav' 
Cow nave 
Fore shan 
Hind shan 
Strip loins 
Strip loin: 
Sirloin bu 
Sirloin but 
Beef tend 
Beef tend 
Rump but 
Flank ste: 
Shoulder c 
Hanging 1 
Insides, g1 
Outsides, ; 
Knuckles, 


Brains (p 
Hearts 


y 


Tongues, 
Sweetbreac 


Kidney 3, - 


Choice lan 
Medium la 
Choice sad 
Medium sa 
Choice for 
Medium fe 
Lamb fries 


Lamb tong 
Lamb kidr 


Heavy she 
Light shee 
Heavy sad 
Light sadd 
Heavy for 
Light fore: 
Mutton le; 
Mutton loi) 
Mutton st 
Sheep tong 
Sheep hea 


Pork loins, 
Picnic shoi 





K2eaaKron °* & 


Poe 


Soucs 8 


mA S DAA 


1 eae Soom 


5 


) 28 Se 


BSBERBSESS 4 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


CARCASS BEEF. 





Week 
ended 
Jan. 14, 1931. 
Prime native steers. -21 @22% 
Good native steers. ..19 @20 
Medium steers .......... 17 @19 
Heifers, gOOd ......-..-. 14 18 
COWS occ ccccccerececoces Pah, 12 
Hind quarters, choice. )29 
Fore quarters, choice. . @16% 
BEEF CUTS. 
Steer loins, No. 1....... @35 
steer loins, No. 2........ @32 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @43 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @39 
Steer loin ends (hips)..... @27 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.... @2 
Cow loins ...........00. @18 
Cow short loins.......... @23 
Cow loin ends —). @l4 
Steer ribs, No. 1........ @27 
Steer ribs, No. 2 errr @25 
Cow ribs, No. 2......... @12 
Cow ribs, No. 3......... @10 
Steer rounds, No. 1..... 16% 
Steer rounds, No. 2 ‘ @16 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... @15 
Steer chucks, No. 2 @14 
Cow rounds ..........-. p12 
Cow chucks ............ @11 
Steer plates ............ @10% 
Medium plates .......... @8 
Briskets, No. 1.......... D16 
Steer navel ends........ Qa 7% 
Cow navel ends......... @ 7% 
Fore shanks ............ @ll1 
eee RTE @10 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis. @a60 
Strip loins, No. 2....... @50 
Sirloin butts, No. 1..... @35 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @2% 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @65 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @b60 
Rump butts ............ @30 
PE MORES scccctsvees @26 
Shoulder clods .......... @l13 
Hanging tenderloins .... @10% 
Iusides, green, 6@8 Ibs. @14% 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @12% 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @l4 


BEEF PRODUCTS. 


Brains (per lb.)......... @12 
BEER cenccccscrceseses @ 9 
Tongues, 4@5 @32 
Sweetbreads ............ @22 
Ox-tail, per Ib........... @i5 
Fresh tripe, plain........ @ 8 
a wpe, B. O.....6; @10 
DE atsnesctekadeands @18 
Kidneys, 2 pep @11 
LAMB. 
Choice lambs ........... @18 
Medium lambs .......... @16 
Choice saddles .......... @24 
Medium saddles ......... @22 
Choice fores ..........4. @13 
SD MOURCE ccc vccesece @12 
Lamb fries, per lb....... @33 
Lamb tongues, per lb.... 16 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib.... @25 
MUTTON. 
oy MED i aicic aipint asad @s8 
ED <¢ «cab paesenes 10 
Heavy saddles .......... 10 
TO eae 14 
8 errr 6 
CER. ov cccowaneees 8 
Gg RRR ere 14 
ean 10 
Mutton stew .........0. 
Sheep tongues, per Ib.. 16 
Sheep heads, each....... 10 


FRESH PORK, ETC. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 
Pienie shoulders 
Skinned shoulders ....... 12 
Tenderloins 





ks a 
Medium racks... 


Cor. 


week, 


22 
19 
14 
31 
21 


on 


av 


17 


1930. 
16 @261 
@2t 
@23 

23 





@22% 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


VEAL PRODUCTS. 


Braime,: G00: 663d ese ce @12 12 @l4 
Sweetbreads ............ @bo @s80 
Cae BUG idecescvencee @60 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


















Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... p25 
Country style sausage, fresh in link. @18% 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk. @16 
Ceuntry style pork sausage, smoked. ‘@22 
Frankfurts in sheep casings. . @20 
Frankfurts in hog casings..... @19 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice....... @16 
Bologna in cloth, choice. 15 
Bologna in beef middles, choice. 17 
Liver sausage in hog bungs ae ae @18 
Smoked liver ——, in ho » Srperag @23 
Liver sausage in beef roun an @lt 
Head cheese ...... @l6 
New England luncheon specialty @ 
Minced luncheon eriseds empiri q@i7z 
Tongue SAUSAge ......-..eeeeeeeee @25 
Blood sausage ... @l7 
OUBE .cccccccce @13 
Pe IN <5 65; 05.8 one <8 ae Chenss dives @17% 
DRY SAUSAGE. 

Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... @46 
Thuringer Cervelat .....sscesecseseeeees @2l 
MAPMOF .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccsecs @s3l 
re eocccccccccccceccccces 2 

B. C. Select, "choice Sc Gk Swe nekwesedos & @45 
eee Salami, choice, in hog bungs.. @39 

C. Salami, new condition............ @21 
Taseae choice, in hog middles........ ee 
Genoa a Salami..... 60 Cececescotens 49 
DOIG on ecoehadccdeescccvendacesce @34 
Mortadella new ‘condition ee cunt aiaa acm vd @21 
COMOO © occ cvscive CNeebvedesdsccusses @50 
Tertien ‘aes NN aidicwdadee's ocanteen’s @37 
VE EN cicnvapcecncdcncercsscecs wi 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 

—— style sausage in beef rounds— 

Manalh TINS, B WO CURIS. ws ccccccccccescvesss's $6.00 

TORSO TINS, 1 00 CBGBs occ ccescdccccvecsccie -00 


Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 


Small tins, 2 to crate. ..cccccccccccccccesee Fed 
SAR COU, FOO BOR op cere sescdcceccccces 8.25 
Frankfurt style sausage in hog ‘casings— 
ae eo ere rr 6.75 
LAEHO TERS, 1 OO GER e cs ceccccccecevececcas’ Ble 


Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 













Small tins, 2 to crate... .cccccccccescsecses G25 
Large tins, 1 to crate..... Retedan devices dale 7.25 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 

Regular pork trimmings..... ata 


Special lean pork trimmings 








Extra lean pork trimmings. . 13 13% 
Neck bone trimmings 8%@ 9 
Pork cheek meat. @ 5% 
Pork livers .. @ 5 
Pork hearts 4 ¢ 44 
Native boneless. bali “meat “(heavy). 11% 
Boneless chucks . 9 
Shank meat .... 84 
Beef nates 7 
Beef hearts . @ 38% 
Beef cheeks ‘(trimmea). A 4% 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up... 7 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and. up. 8 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up.... 8% 
MOOG ERE o's as <peadadcetdeseses @3 
Pork tongues, er trimmed S. P. 15% @16 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 
quantities.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack...............5 +24 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack............... 81 
Export rounds, ac cthen'svpwecedes:cce ae 
Export rounds, medium...........ssesse04 26 
Export rounds, Ws bN 06. 0s donsccecenas -40 
No. 1 w Seedecececcveccccoesecesee old 


0. 
De ESE Ra ere rar - 


De SClaccencouusyovceveceen eens) cae, aan 

MAGMIES; FOSAP ..ccccccccscctoce eocccce OO 

Middles, selected wide............ Ry rop ety Ae 2.00 
Dried bladders: 

poe Oe Rc ee ere +--1.90 


Be Ss Wes Ms cc cccacctesecvctcceendhaee 


et oes ie Ths ccs vesecdecesvcwsedese Ce 

Cee, Wy Mavs eb patnacdesaceetonen es 
Hog casings: 

Narrow, per 100 yds............+.+. weksue 3.25 

Narrow, — nnd + 5 i Umea 

Medium, re; pedonscdesonennegs. 

Wide, per 100 T afieeethcesettetits eéoann «ion 


Extra wide, per 100 stich ead utonditon se 85 
pet Roh 06 a4 hd 046 o 5-005 vibe wo bees ee 


= eee 
Medium ME TUND ss ce ccpeccctaccassces sae 
Small prime Seas tssprecbassvesnanes 7% 
DEON, DOP ORES catecnccccsescticcesses 4 
BEOMNROND ooo cee adc cece ccecvecesescsccesce 
VINEGAR PICKLED ‘PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-lb, bbl..... o6i0 $6.04.0 000.2 eee 


Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl..... 20.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-1. bbI.. 2.22 21,00 
Pork feet, BO0-ID. DDL. ...ccsccccccccsescces Pe] 





Pork tongues, 200-Ib. Dbl.........eeeeeeeees 77:00 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl. . - 55.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 65.00 








or 
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DRY SALT MEATS. 


ame short clears . 








Extra short ribs .......... 
Short clear agg 60-1. av 
Clear bellies, 18 

ie oo 





Bee 
eee 


Clear bellies, 14 
Rib bellies, 20@25 lbs 


QEQOHHHSHH® 
eneubeee 
FERRE 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs.. ‘i 22%, 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibe. a 2414 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 ° 22 
Picnics, 4@ “Ibs... 16 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs. 29 
Standard bacon, 6@8 lbs @23 
No. 1 f 
ides, 8@12 Ibs @41 
Outsides, 30 
Knuckles, bs 39 
Cooked hams, choice, skin ‘on, fatted.. 35 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 36 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted........ 23 
Cooked picnics, skinned, — pavectot 24 
Cooked loin roll, smoked. was das Sea wiek @40 
gsr gern PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess 


Family 1 ee ek, 24 to “a pieces. 
Family back Cee 85 to 45 nga 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 

MEE sv cnetasoned<sueese 
Bean -, WELT ee 
Plate er 
Extra plate beef, “200 Ib. bbis 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. . 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. . 
Ash pork ls, galv. iron _—— . 
White oak ham tierces..... 

Red oak lard tierces... « 
White oak lard tierces. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest de natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
prints, f.o.b. Chicago........ 

White animal fat oR ‘in “Lib. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago 

Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... 
(30 = or solid packed tubs, ic 
per 

Pastry, oom tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... 


ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard oil.. 
Headlight burning oil. 
Prime winter strained 


dif 
92308999088 


BS asoRers 
833383388 





@17% 
@16 






EE RE 


~~ 





FFF 


Oil weighs 744 lbs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 


LARD. 
Prime steam 
Prime steam, loose. . 
Kettle rendered, aon 
Refined lard, boxes, N. 
Leaf, raw 


Compound, ace. to quantity 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
See See. fm tlerces...ccccccccces 


Prime PS E GING ONS boc cckccccacééccces 
PERO DEG, S GU GIN onc cccciccvécicceus 
Pc ee et eee 
Prime oleo stearine, edible.............. 8 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
or Drums.) 

Edible cau ane Se acid, 45 titre.. : 5% 
: 








SHHNHHh 
002309 00% 00 
FR PRE 


Prime packers ee oe ovevss se eucneese 4% 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f 
No. 2 tallow, 


4 
40% rw esecesevcee oo. 3% 
Choice white 


PO ee” i ee ere 4% 
B-White grease, max., 5% acid........ 

Yellow grease, 10@15% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a.............. 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, ase 

Valley, points, nom., prompt......... 
White, deodorized, in bbis., f.0o.b. 
jleod: in bbls. 





mills 
ers’ tanks, f.0.b. coast ig 
Refined in bbls., i CAGO......-. TH 


g 

33 
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se 

ip 
30589008 
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Retail Section 


Merchandising Meats 
What a Retail Meat Salesman 
Should Know to Succeed 


In the merchandising of meat, the re- 
tail salesman should be as well versed 
as he can make himself on the merits 
of his products. 

He should know exactly why certain 
cuts of meat are worth more money 
to the housewife than others, and he 
should know the advantages of the va- 
rious brands of meat which his store 
handles. 

With those two facts in mind he is 
able to be of assistance to the con- 
sumer beyond taking her money and 
giving her the package of meat. But 
his responsibility does not stop with 
these two points. If he is to retain his 
customer’s good will, which of course 
ultimately means her business, he must 
give an extra service. 

In some meat shops extra service 
may mean credit and delivery. In cash 
stores it may mean that the price must 
be lower than in the credit and delivery 
stores. In either case, it also means 
that the salesman must be able to tell 
the housewife how to use the product 
so that she can get the greatest possible 
value from it. 

Be Well Informed. 

The salesman can tell the housewife 
how to take care of her meat when 
she brings it into her home; about the 
best methods of cooking it; what foods 
go well with it and approximately how 
many people it will serve. 

It is not difficult to acquaint oneself 
with these facts. The methods of car- 
ing for meat in the home are simple. 
The wrapping paper should be removed 
and the meat placed in the coldest com- 
partment of the refrigerator at once, 


either uncovered or with rice paper over 
it to keep it from drying out. Another 
method of preserving meat is to sear 
the surface, allow it to cool and put it 
in the refrigerator. This method is 
an effective way of retaining the meat 
juices in the cut. 

The average housewife usually knows 
approximately how she should cook the 
meat she purchases. If the salesper- 
son is able to tell her of a novel meth- 
od, or of some improvement on the bet- 
ter-known methods of pace the 
cuts, the suggestions will be appreciated 
by the housewife. 

Clerk or Salesman? 


Methods of cooking meat are com- 
paratively simple and recipe books are 
always available to salespeople who are 
interested. The time spent in becoming 
familiar with this information will re- 
flect directly in increased sales. The 
logic of making such suggestions as 
those mentioned is simple: the customer 
likes to feel that the salesman is tak- 
ing a personal interest in her needs. 


The importance of the salesperson in 
a retail store is continually becoming 
more apparent to merchandising ex- 
perts. As the only link in the chain 
from producer to consumer having per- 
sonal contact with the consumer, his 
ability to sell is a prominent factor in 
the success or failure of a product. 

The word “clerk,” with its former 
meaning, is going out of style. People 
catering to the needs of consumers 
should be “salesmen” and should be 
considered as such by food manufac- 
turers, processors, distributors and con- 


sumers. 
fe 
MEAT SCHOOL FOR HOUSEWIVES. 


Housewives of South St. Paul, Minn., 
are being offered the opportunity to 
learn more about meat cuts and the 
best way to utilize them through a short 
course started in the schools of the 
city. The course began on January 26 
and will continue until the last Monday 
in February. The school is being held 
one night a week. 

The idea of the school is to instruct 
housewives in a knowledge of the vari- 
ous cuts, their characteristics, how they 
can be distinguished and how they are 
best prepared for serving. The instruc- 
tion is being given by the home eco- 
nomics department of the South St. 
Paul schools. 

The first evening was devoted to the 
study of beef and beef cuts, the second 
to veal and the third to pork. The re- 
maining two evenings will be devoted 
to lamb and fancy and smoked meats. 


eee ee 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


The Old Solari Market has been 
opened at 918 Newhall st., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


The Over the Top Market has bee, 
opened at 1204 Fillmore st., San Frap. 
cisco, Cal. 


Floyd Martin has engaged in the 
meat and grocery business in Port 
Mich., with Newman Hartwig as part. 
ner, 

The meat firm of Baldwin & Prige, 
Laingsburg, Mich., has opened a braneh 
meat market at Morrice, Mich. 

The Oregon City Meat Co., Oregon 
City, Ore., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $20,000, by Carl ‘Se. 
bel and others. 

Gladys Owens has purchased the in. 
terest of C. R. Owens in the Tonasket 
Meat Market, Tonasket, Wash. 

George E. Blurock, Sumner, Wash, 
has been succeeded in the meat bugj- 
ness by Ben Deutsch. 

The Hardy Brothers Meat Market, 
Midland, Mich., has been destroyed by 
fire. 

E. K. Keehn meat, Appleton, Minn, 
sold out to Joyce Haugan and J. ¥ 
Enerson. 

Olson’s Meat Market, Cambridge, 
Minn., has been destroyed by fire. 

Alex Jackson opened a meat market 
at 107 W.. First st., Duluth, Minn. 

Wm. Greseke has opened a meat 
market in Paynesville, Minn. 

Shaffer Brothers will open a meat 
market in Laurel, Mont. 

Hugh Enbright has opened a meat 
market in Rapid City, S. D. 

Harry Dolphin’s meat market, Bag- 
ley, Wis., has been destroyed by fire, 

Finke’s Meat Market, Mayville, Wis, 
was badly damaged by fire. 

My Food Market, Wauwatosa, Wis, 
meats, groceries, etc., has been incor 
porated with a capital stock of 200 
shares, par $10 each. Incorporators: 
W. J. Zill, M. M. Williams, A. Chase, 

















LOW TEMPERATURE CASES OPEN FOOD STORES TO MEAT. 


.This heavy-duty case of the McCray Refrigerator Sales Corporation enables 
Indianapolis, Ind., retail grocer to add a full line of fresh-cut, meats, both 


and unwrapped, to his general food stock. 


from 16 to 26 deg. Fahr., which 
fresh-cut Eeeoers. 
and an or 


It holds the temperature at an av 


it is claimed will carry frozen foods as_ Wi 
The goods are ‘sold out of the case, with storage underneath, 
inary food store clerk can serve customers. ‘ 
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be Retail Shop 


ADVERTISING AT SMALL COST. 
By H. C. Brunner. 

Advertising for the smaller retail 
meat merchant is somtimes a serious 
problem. Many butchers find them- 
selves in no position to use newspaper 
advertising to any great degree because 
of the expense connected with it. Then, 
too, it is not best suited to the mer- 
chant located in an outlying commu- 
nity because it gives him too wide a 
coverage for his own benefit. 
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Fe At the same time, the progressive 
butcher is awake to the necessity of 
ash, keeping his market before the people. 
usi- What is the solution to this problem? 
A successful solution was worked out 
rket, by one of the progressive merchants 
1 by on Milwaukee’s east side. This re- 
inn, tailer issues a flier at a small cost and 
M a maximum of efficiency. This par- 
ticular locality has an advancement 
idge, association, and this merchant is presi- 
dent of that organization. 
arket As such he commands the respect and 
carries the good will of the various 
meat @ other merchants in his vicinity. His 
project consists in publishing a flier at 
men regular intervals. This measures ap- 
proximately 22 by 16 in. He has 5,000 
meat of these posters printed each time at 
an approximate cost of $60.00. His 
Bag- own advertisement is inserted in the 
ire, center. The smaller spaces around his 
Wis, @ 24 are sold to six other merchants in 
his vicinity. The cost to them is $6.00 
Wis, per ad. . 
ina In this manner he reduces the cost 
e 200 wf his advertisement to $24.00. Be- 
tine cause of his position in his community 
ey and the desirability of the members of 





the advancement association to func- 
tion cooperatively, it is not difficult for 
this merchant to secure advertisements. 
He merely calls on the phone which- 
ever merchants he thinks will be inter- 
ested. They advise him concerning the 
copy they wish to insert. 

This merchant then has at his com- 
mand at small cost a medium for pro- 
moting his business which offers cer- 
tain definite improvements or advan- 
tages. It gives him a concentrated 
coverage. That is, his message will be 
carried to homes in the community in 
which his business is located. And he 
does not circulate to families located 
in other sections of the city too far 
distant to benefit him. 

His advertisement dominates the flier, 
and from a casual study the entire sheet 
is devoted to his message. He is also 
able to direct the distribution of these 
fiers to suit himself, and they are 
Placed where they will do the most 
good. Consistent advertising of this 
kind has been found to be fully as suc- 
cessful as any kind of publicity the 
smal] retailer can do. 

A flier of this sort should be distrib- 
uted regularly and reach the homes ap- 




































































































a proximately the same day and the same 
phe | time of the day each week or every two 
well a weeks. When this policv is followed, 
erneath customers look for it. This retailer’s 





idea has resulted in increased 
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sales for him, and at the same time he 
has been able to keep his name before 
the public at a mimium cost. 

The plan can be worked by meat mer- 
chants in other cities. It may be neces- 
sary to vary the charge for additional 
advertisements to meet the change in 
printing costs. Also it may be possible 
to sell more smaller advertisements and 
reduce the cost of the advertising ac- 


cordingly. 
gly 
CREDIT GAMBLES. 


The following types of customers are 
considered credit gambles by the Retail 
Merchants’ Association of Colorado: 

An individual laborer who has only 
100 days’ work a year. 

A professional man without an in- 
come, depending on chance business. 

A man who appeals for credit who 
has always paid cash. 

A person who does not respect the 
property rights of others. 

A person who takes no care of to- 
morrow. 

A person who cannot hold a job or 
position on account of watching the 
clock. 


55 


Character credits, without job or 
position. 

Charity credits. 

Married people living “beyond their 
means. 

People trotting in the cod fish aris- 
tocracy class. 

The shiftless young man without a 
bank account. 

A man who asks credit on his sup- 
posed Christianity. 

_ Advancing credit after broken prom- 
ises. 

A swell head when asked for refer- 
ence. 

People who are loaded down with 
installment goods. 

A man who is not willing to tell you 
of his financial condition and his ability 
to pay, giving you a chance to prove 
his statement. 

Credit to irresponsible heads of 
household who are feeding working 
sons and daughters, who do not pay 
for their food. 

A love nest on credit is not a love 
nest—it’s a hell of a nest! 

People who hold out on food money 
to pay on installments. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Jan. 15, 1931: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA, 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 Ibs.): 
CHOICE .cccccccrccccccccvcccecesvcees $19.00@21.50 kc cee eeee $17.50@20.00 ~—......... 
phe | Ser ei 14.00@17.50 sc. ene neeee 
SC hehe idocae co vy ete Reeeee ul «mew ceaene 
ho fl Bere 16.50@19.50 19.00@ 21.00 
Te a rrr rer er 13.00@16.50 15.00@18.00 





RM ara ots cn Jao e oe 16.50@18.50. 18.00@19.50 16.00@19.50 + —18.00@19.00 
Eos vadiaaieccssosvadaestecases 15.00@16.50 15.50@17.50  13.00@16.00 —15.00@17.00 
hype haenl aps env per! 12.00@15.00  14.00@15.50 11.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 
MAGNE oor ae ae che Uscntcia casecs 10.00@12.00  13,00@14.00 10.50@12.00 ~—.......... 
bg om 11.50@13.00  11.50@12.00 10.50@12.50 —12.00@13.00 
10.50@11 50 9.50@11.00 —_11.00@12.00 
9.50@10.50 9.00@10.00  —9.50@11.00 
17.00@19.00 — 19.00@22.00 —18.00@19.00 
15.00@17.00  18.00@19.00 —17.00@18.00 

13.00@15.00 13 14.00@16 


’ \e .00@16.00 -00 
12.00@13.00 11.00@13.00 11.00@14.00 





Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down): 











pakbeceredeutewesbe sinccaceqeds 15.00@17.00 

Spe maven eovareretcedenvesesoroes 14.00@16.00 

COME. oi n vvccccvccdovesecececupee ce 6.00@ 7.00 
rem — Cuts: 

MD BPs a5 nck scan ta pvowotigeson 13.00@15.00 

10-12 Ibs, av.... . 13.00@14.50 

is 12.50@14.00 

12.00@13.00 

10.50@11.50 

BUTTS, Boston ST a pana ge Nekacaeats MOE fe 

4-B WDB. AV... cc ceeccecveceresececese 13.00@15.00 
SPARERIBS: 

Half Sheets .....ccccccccsccccccessce 8.00@10.00 
TRIMMINGS: 

Regular ..ccccccccceccvccecesecvcsece 6.50@ 7.00 

Lean .seeeee Pee e cece eee ceeeceeeeseses 12. 14.00 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. 
8) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


at New York and Chicago. ( 





14.00@15.00 
12.00@14.00 
11.00@12.00 


18.00@19.00 
17.00@18.00 
15.00@17.00 
14.00@15.00 


18.00@19.00 
17.00@18.00 
15.00@17.00 
14.00@15.00 


16.00@17.00 
15.00@16.00 


11.00@12.00 

9.00@11.00 

8.00@ 9.00 
15.00@16.00 
14.50@15.50 
13.50@14.50 
12.00@13.00 


eee eeenee 


19.00@20.00 
18.00@20.00 
17.00@19.00 
16.00@17.00 


18.00@20.00 
17.00@19.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@17.00 


17.00@18.00 
16.00@17.00 


11.00@13.00 
9.00@11.00 
7.00@ 9.00 


15.00@17.00 
14.00@16.00 
13.00@15.00 
12.50@14.00 


13.00@15.00 


15.50@17.00 
15.00@16.00 
14.00@15.00 
13.00@14.00 
12.00@13.50 
11.00@12.00 


15.00@16.00 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 
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NEW YORK RETAILERS’ DANCE. 


The annual dinner-dance of Ye Olde 
New York, Westchester and Yorkville 
branches, New York State Retail Meat 
Dealers’ Association, held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt on Sunday, Jan. 11, proved 
to be a huge success, with an attendance 
of nearly 600 members of various 
branches, representatives of packers, 
wholesalers and many of those now re- 
tired from active participation in the 
meat field. 

Among out-of-town guests present 
were Charles P. Keller and Mrs. Keller 
of Niagara Falls; K. Bediner and Mrs. 
Bediner of Buffalo. Nathan Strauss and 
Louis Frank, the tried and true friend 
of all retailers, were among the local 
guests. 

Hoffman-Mayer was kind to the ladies 
in distributing a door prize in the form 
of a useful compact. The souvenir of 
the evening was an attractive onyx ash 
tray with a bronze figure. 

For the first time in nearly twenty 
years Joseph Eschelbacher failed to at- 
tend the annual dinner. His absence 
was due to the recent deaths of his 
father and sister. 

Officers of Ye Olde New York 
Branch are: President, Lester M. 
Kirschbaum; first vice president, Alvin 
Freirich; second vice president, Joseph 
Eschelbacher; secretary, Arthur Klee- 
blatt; secretary of board, Louis Gold- 
schmidt; treasurer, Henry T. Vetter; 
warden, Oscar Schaefer. 

Board of directors—Alvin Freirich, 
chairman; Leonard Neu, Oscar Schaef- 
fer, Robert Hetterich, I. Werden, 
Charles Kramer, Arthur Kleeblatt, 
Samuel Jacobs, Isidore Bloch, Herman 
Kirschbaum, Alvin Freirich, Louis 
Goldschmidt, Geo. Kramer, Harold 
Heim, Albert Loeb, H. T. Vetter, S. 
Metzger, L. Kirschbaum, Geo. Anselm, 
Jerome Stern, Joseph Eschelbacher, 
Benj. Metzger. 


nT ew 
AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


The principal order of business at 
the meeting of the Bronx Branch last 
Wednesday was the election of the fol- 
lowing officers for the year 1931: 
President, E. Ritzman; first vice presi- 
dent, F. Fiederlein; second vice presi- 
dent, L. Muller; recording secretary, 
Philip Breitweiser; financial secretary, 
John Machovsky; treasurer, Fred Vo- 
gelsang; orator, L. Spandau; warden, 
R. Ehrenreich; business manager, Fred 
Hirsch; trustees, F. Wehnes, Charles 
Zettl, A. Kellerman, W. Wolf, W. Stein- 
hauer, E. Denny, F. Kahn, F. Ruggerio, 
C. Barth, S. Bleicher and L. Spandau. 

Members are now receiving 1% cents 
for their shop fat. 

Sam Bleicher received the prize for 
securing the highest number of new 
members during the last six months. 

All members were earnestly re- 
quested to attend the annual meeting 
of stockholders of New York Butchers’ 
Calfskin Association in the K. of C. 
Building, 81 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, 
January 22, 1931. 

Officers of the Bronx Branch will be 
installed January 21st when refresh- 
ments will be served. 


The Brooklyn interbranch meeting 


held under the auspices of the Eastern 
District Branch on Tuesday evening 
was more than interesting. The large 
delegations from Brooklyn, Jamaica 
and South Brooklyn added to the fine 
representation of the _ entertaining 
branch made the attendance an out- 
standing feature. The speakers in- 
cluded state president David Van 
Gelder, who spoke on the packers’ con- 
sent decree decision, attorney Aaron 
Kaufman, W. H. Wild, newly-elected 
president Jamaica Branch; president 
Harry Kamps of the South Brooklyn 
Branch, president Anton Hehn of the 
Brooklyn Branch and John Harrison. 
Chairman Al Hass thanked the visitors 
for their attendance. Two new mem- 
bers were enrolled, one of whom was 
awarded the door prize. The committee 
for the ball which is being held Feb- 
ruary 12, Lircoln’s Birthday, reported 
progress. Refreshments were served. 
The next meeting will be on January 
27. 

The first business meeting of the 
New Year held by the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
at the McAlpin Hotel last Thursday 
was of unusual interest from point of 
attendance and activity. Complete re- 
ports of the various Christmas com- 
mittees were given. Letters of thanks 
were received from the Naval Base 
Hospital in Brooklyn, Veterans Base 
Hospital 81, New York and Brooklyn 
State Hospital, Queens. With the do- 
nations from the various branches and 
the energetic work of the members, the 
Auxiliary was able to bring cheer to 
some 152 veterans, ex-service men, 
children and old ladies. The next will 
be a social meeting at the McAlpin 
Hotel Thursday, January 22nd. 


Election of officers was the chief 
business at the meeting of the Jamaica 
Branch last Wednesday. The following 
will serve during 1931: President, W. 
H. Wild; vice president, Fred Schnei- 
der; recording secretary, Gus Fern- 
quist; financial secretary, C. Eisenhardt, 
See, Chris Fischer; orator, Chris 

oesel. 


A committee meeting for the annual 
dinner dance of the Brooklyn, Jamaica 
and South Brooklyn Branches was held 
on Monday. Reports are to the effect 
that it will exceed last year’s enter- 
tainment and the lighting arrangement 
of the grand ballroom of the St. George 
Hotel, Brooklyn, will be an added at- 
traction. The date is February 1. 


A good attendance marked the first 
business meeting of the year last 
Thursday by the Beecher Branch. Dis- 
cussions along business lines and upon 
the consent decree took up most of the 
evening. The members highly compli- 
mented state president David an 
Gelder upon his work in Washington. 
The ball committee reported progress. 


The committees for the dinner dance 
of the Washington Heights Branch are 
sparing neither time nor energy to 
make it a huge success. Present indi- 
cations are that the Paramount Man- 
sion, 183rd Street and St. Nicholas 
Avenue, New York City, will be com- 
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fortably crowded on February 8, whe, 
this dinner dance takes place. 

The annual meeting of New Yor 
Butchers’ Calfskin Association, Ltd., ig 
called for January 22, 1931, in the K 
of C. Institute, 81 Hanson Place, Brook. 
lyn, when all stockholders are requested 
to be present. Directors for the ep. 
suing year will be elected and o 
important business transacted. 

The many friends of George Anselm, 
an active member of Ye Olde New 
York Branch, will regret to learn that 
he is confined to his home through ij. 
ness. 


Mrs. R. Schumacher, a member’ of 


the Ladies’ Auxiliary, celebrated 4 
birthday on January 10, 1931. 
he 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


A. L. Scott, beef department, Swift 
& Company, Chicago, is spending a fey 
weeks in New York. 

C. D. Miller, beef department, Swift 
& Company, Chicago, visited New York 
for a few days during the past week. 


James A. Law, of Wilsil, Ltd., Mon. 
treal, Canada, is visiting his many 
friends in New York and renewing old 
acquaintances. 

President Walter Blumenthal, United 
Dressed Beef Company, left New York 
Thursday for Florida, where he will 
spend a few weeks. 


Louis R. Stern, beef sales depart 
ment, United Dressed Beef Company, 
just returned to New York after having 
spent a three weeks’ vacation in the 
West Indies. 


Visitors to the New York plant of 
Wilson & Co. during the past week 
were C. W. Becker, executive depart- 
ment, Chicago, and J. I. Russell, branch 
house department, Boston. 


G. A. Vollmer, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Kieckheffer Container Cor- 
poration, and C. H. Andrews, formerly 
of the Robertson Paper Company, have 
joined the sales staff of the Robert Gair 
Company, 420 Lexington Avenue. 


Roscoe Manley, chief inspector, New 
York Hide Exchange, and J. H. Law- 
rence, manager Jacob Dold Packing Co, 
New York, attended the automobile 
show at Grand Central Palace on Jan. 
10. Orders for new cars no doubt will 
follow. 


The Market and Business Men’s A 
sociation of Greenwich and Chelsea 
Districts will hold a membershie aay 
ing on Tuesday, Jan. 20 at the jer 
Exchange, at which time impo 
activities for the year will be mapped 
out. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game ed 
and destroyed in the city of New Y¥ 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended January 10, 1931, was # 
follows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 56 
Manhattan, 2,563 lbs.; Bronx, 1 
Queens, 11 lbs.; Richmond, 480 [bs 
total, 3,111 Ibs. 
Ibs.; Bronx, 2 lbs.; total, 6 Ibs. P 
and Game.—Manhattan, 56 Ibs.. 


Fish.—Manhattan, # 
: oultry 
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/ FARQUHAR 
VA STEAM BOILERS 


Built in 
Many Types 
and 
Suitable 
Sizes 


Farquhar Boilers are built in types and sizes for the most 
exacting requirements in any size meat packing, sausage 
manufacturing and by product plant. They are quickly set 
up, easily operated, highly efficient and economical. They 
produce abundance of hot, dry steam under the most adverse 
conditions. 

The Cornish Return Flue and Scotch Marine Types have 
the furnace running the entire length of the Boiler. Are 
completely self-contained and may be used with bricked-in 
or may be set Dutch Oven style or Jacketed. The Hori- 
zontal Return Flue is bricked-in. The Locomotive and 
Vertical Types are also self-contained. 

All Farquhar Boilers are built in strict accordance with 
the A. S. M. E. Code and meet the most rigid State Re- 
quirements. Equipped to burn Wood, Coal, Oil or Gas. 


Write for complete description, specifications 
and blueprints of the Oil Burning Boilers. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 


Engines—Boilers—Galvanized, Steel, Riveted and 
Electrically Welded Tanks—Hydraulic Presses 


BOX 486 YORK, PA., U. S. A. 




















Mathieson Ammonia 
Anhydrous and Aqua 


CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
CAUSTIC SODA BICARBONATE OF SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE H T H (nyrocnvorite) 
BLEACHING POWDER PURITE (rusep sopa asu) 
ii on standards of facture and the plet 
ame peas roeean efficient service guarantee to every Ammonia 
purchaser utmost value and satisfaction. 


Tbe MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS fin-.} 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE 
CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 
SALTVILLE, VA, 



















SODA ASH 





Works: NIAGARA FALLS, N. ¥. 














provides 
economical and efficient 


COLD STORAGE 
ROOMS 


Get our proposal and 
specifications on your next job 


ORK COMPANIES 


yndhurst, N.J. = ranch 



























Plant of John 
Morrell & Co., 
Phila., equipped 
with Frick 
Refrigeration. 





Refrigeration 


Measures up to the most exact- 
ing standards: it has been se- 
lected for hundreds of meat mar- 
kets and packing houses. Into 
every Frick plant is put our 48 
years’ experience in refrigerating 
work. 


Machines of all types and sizes. 


Complete refrigerating service 
—layouts, specifications, esti- 
mates, drawings, manufacture, in- 
stallations, test, and guarantee. 


Branch offices and Distributors 
in all principal cities. 







WAYNESBORO. PA..U.S.A. 
MACHINERY SUPERIOR SINCE /882 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, medium ..........-+. Sti 


Ai 





ws, ¢ to 
Bulls, cutter, medium 
LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers. medium 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, good to choice 


Lambs, medium 
Ewes, medium to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 160-220 lbs... 


$10. 50@14.00 
8.00@10.50 


Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, 

Pigs, 80 

Pigs, 80-140 Ibs 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy.........+-++++ suc 
Choice, native light...........++.++ erry | 
Native, common to fair 18 


WESTERN ees BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 

Native choice a “ov gti lbs.. 
Good to choice heifers. 

Good to choice cows.......- 


Fresh bologna bulls..........-e+seeeses 10 
BEEF CUTS. 


Tenderloins, 
Tenderloins, 5 
Shoulder cl 


Prime veal 
Good to choice veal.... 


Good to choice calves.........+.eeseee 
Med. to common CalveS.........+++++++14 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins. fresh, Western, 10@12 mm. 
Pork a 

Pork tenderloins, 

Shoulders, city, gle an. avg 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs.. 


4 


lean 
Pork trimmings, pene cid lean 
Spareribs, fresh . ce 


see eeeeeseees 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 Ibs. 
12 Ibs. 


24 @25 

ececee © de cbsccccecan aan 

8 Ibs. avg. . °116%4@17 
10 Ibs. avg. cvevcececes oe Leis 

— pease sieseee ooeee-80 @32 
aeapesedecvecenssssue. Eee 
Bacon, ote” ‘Western: pasetichencoie 

Bacon, boneless, ci -20 
Pickled bellies, s@io ibs. avg 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 
Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trm'd..... 
Sweetbreads, beef 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 944-124 124-14 14-18 18 up 


Prime No. 1 veals...13 1.60 1.70 1.90 2.80 
Prime No. 2 veals...11_ 1. 145 1.65 2.55 
Buttermilk No. 1....9 1. 1. iss 
Buttermilk No, 2.... 7 1. 1. 1.30 
Branded Gruby ... ° 
Number 3 


BUTTER. 


extra (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 
Creamery, seconds ( to 87 score) 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 


Creamery, 


Extra, dozen 
Extra firsts, 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy, via express...... 
Fowls, Leghorn, fancy, via express 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to pacts 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...24 @26 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... .22 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb... 

Western, 30 to. 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...1 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to a a to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 228 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, aS 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 


Ducks— 
Maryland, good to fancy 


Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib...... cocccces 40 
Chickens, fresh, 12 a box, prime to fancy: 
Broilers, 21@24 lbs 27 
Turkeys, fresh—dry pkd.—prime to fancy: 
Young toms @43 
BE ND cc cdevvccesep ence dedcnona 39 @40 
Fowls, frozen—dry, pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lIbs., per Ib 


Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per lb 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per lb 


——e--—- 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Jan. 8, 1931: 

Jan. 2 3 5 6 7 8 
Chicago .27 % 26% 26% 27% 
M. ... eM 27% «62714 «28% 
Boston ..29% L 28% 28% $=29 
Phila. -291%4 30%, 28% 28% 29% 

Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 

27 27 2644 26% 26% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

Wk. to Prev. Last ee Jan. 1.— 
Jan. 8. week. b 931 930. 
Chicago ... 28,883 25,471 
i. Be woos Se 41,618 
Boston .... 11,395 7,699 
Phila. - 18,972 13,701 


Total ....116,309 88,489 115,721 177,447 
Cold storage movements (Ibs.): 

In Out On hand 
Jan. 8. Jan. 8. Jan. 9. 


Chicago .... 25,500 24,137 13,408,241 
New York.. 45,712 51,921 6,855,953 
Boston .... 13,264 47,132 4,208,405 
Phila. ++» 18,840 3,720 1,368,351 


Total ....103,316 126,910 25,840,950 


@29 


27% 


191,693 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 





31,574,170 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 7 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, ’ 


@34.00 
r 100 Ib. f. 1y 

Blood, ong 15-16% per uni ° g 2. 

Fish scra 11% ath smn a, "10% 4 

actory.........4.20 & 10g | 
amm 


3.75 & 100” 
50 & Sas 


3.00 & 1) 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo...2. 75 & 106 


Phosphates. 


Foreign, bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton, c. if 

Bone aban raw, 4% ‘and 50 bags, 
per ton, i Ree 

Acid phosphate, bulk,” Se 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


Potash, 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, y ag CRs voice 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per t 

Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton: 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground........... 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 

Round shin pena, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 

per 100 oe 
Fiat shin mes, ave. 40 to 45 Ibs., 

OE Be Be occ ccasecissicce ee 
Black or striped hoofs, per ton...... 
White hoofs, per ton 
7 Se cones, ed 85 to 90 ibs., per 

piec 








Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


non FAT on 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 


Office: 407 E. 31st St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. 


Emil Kohn, In 
Calfekal : 


Specialists in skins of quality 
consignment. Results talk! Info’ 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


“MONGOLIA 


Importing Co., Inc. 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP © 
CASINGS: 


that serve you best 












































